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The Week. 


JHE great question of “‘ the New York appointments,” to which the 
senior Senator from this State has devoted himself almost ex- 


the nominations of Merritt and Burt in place of Arthur and Cornell 
were sent in, a fierce controversy opened between the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Mr. Arthur. The Secretary was called on by the 
Senate for his reasons for Arthur’s dismissal. He gave them in a 
long letter, and they were, in substance, neglect of duty and conni- 
vance at abuses. Mr. Arthur answered and the Secretary replied, 
but the charges and countercharges have now little interest for the 
public. 
week, and in the interval the excitement among the henchmen was 
painful to witness. On the one side was their “ gifted leader,” well 
combed and neatly attired, his brain full of the facts in the ease, 
his coat-pockets crammed with damning letters, surrounded by 
piles of law-books, a curl of scorn on bis lips, and his torso burst- 
ing with “‘ sarcasm.” 
tary of the Treasury, working as he has never worked before, pur- 
suing the Senators to their lodgings and constraining them to 


support the Administration for thisonce. That heroic body of men, 


mers, Singleton, and Hooker, in retort of Gen. Bragg’s well-con- 
sidered rebuke to Southern raids on the Treasury. From Mr 
Chalmers’s remarks it appears probable that he was the very 
offender whom Gen. Bragg had in mind, for he boldly stood up for 


| what he called equal distribution of appropriations from the Na- 
| tional Treasury, and confessed that he had long ago given warning 
| of Southern desertion from the Democratic ranks in case the tap 
clusively during the past year, has at last been decided. As soon as | 


| offered the other as an amendment. 
The shock of battle in the Senate was postponed from last | 


was cut off. Mr. Mills, of Texas, on the other hand, was for putting 
an end to the payment of all claims. The House passed on Thurs- 
day the Post-Office Appropriation Bill; on Friday voted down the 
Fairfax Seminary war-claim by 121 to 89, the yeas being nearly all 
Democratie ; on Saturday it refused to take up the Army Reorgani 
zation Bill, and began the discussion of Mr. Hewitt’s substitute in 
the shape of the Army Appropriation Bill, to which Mr. Banning 
On Monday, being still in a 
negative mood, it refused (130 yeas to 98 nays) to suspend the rules 
to oblige Mr. Wood, who wished the Sugar Bill made a special or 
der for February 8; or (140 yeas to8L nays) to pass a bill author 


| izing the issue of $40,000,000 four per cent. bonds to meet, as far 


On the other was the shrewd and wily Secre- | 


as this amount might go, the extraordinary demand on the Treasury 
of the Arrears of Pensions Bill—a sign of returning sanity ; or (101 
yeas to 136 nays) to pass the bill offered by Mr. Whitthorne, of Ten 


nessee, by which the Treasury would be compelled to pay S100 in 


the Republican majority in the New York Legislature, were, in the | 


meantime, so appalled by the preparations for the fray that forty-six 
of them signed a petition that Merritt might be contirmed, and thus 
prevent civic convulsions and promote harmony. Several of them 
afterwards were so frightened by the prospect of their leade1’s wrath, 
however, that they telegraphed to him that they were sorry for 
what they had done and hoped all would be forgiven. 





On Monday the opposing forces closed in deadly conflict, and 
the reports which have crept out represent the Conkling onslaught 
as one of the most shocking scenes of ‘‘ sarcasm” and ‘‘ scorn” ever 
witnessed in a legislative body. The real havoc he wrought in the 
Administration ranks, however, was effected with private letters, 
which showed that the President and members of the Cabinet had 
insisted on appointments in the Custom-house for political reasons ; 
that Judge Bradley had to have a son provided for in this way—for 
‘“‘manifest reasons”; and that Mr. J. Q. Howard, the author of a 
‘Campaign Life,’ had to be furnished with a deputy-collectorship 
in consideration thereof. Sarcasm, however, was in vain, and the 
nominations were confirmed, that of Merritt by 33 votes to 24, and 
that of Burt by a majority of eighteen. The result has caused pro- 
found consternation among the henchmen, who are shouting fran- 
tically for “harmony,” but we think the country and the Custom- 
house will be the better of it. Only fifteen Republicans voted with 
the Administration. 





Except to confirm the New York appointments the Senate has 
achieved little during the week. When Mr. Edmunds’s resolutions 
came up at last on Thursday, the mover declined to speak to them, 
saying that all he wanted was a vote; which at once invested the 
whole proceeding with an air of buncombe. Senator Morgan, how- 
ever, undertook a one-sided debate, arguing from the ground of the 
Democratic counter-resolutions, and saying some things that were 
true and others that, whether true or not, were not pertinent, and 


on the whole failing te make a very serious or profitable occasion of 


it. Senator Bayard spoke more coherently and effectively on 
the same side on Tuesday, and Mr. Edmunds argued that the 
Constitutional power of the Federal Government to protect citi- 
zens was in aid of local self-government. The House has re- 








gold for every $100 in silver presented to it—again a most health 


ful indication. 


The Army Appropriation Bill contains a number of sections 
providing for a gradual reduction of the number of officers on 
liberal terms without deciding upon any tinal maximum estab- 
lishment, that being left for, a future Congress. The most, and 
indeed only, serious objection to the plan of the bill is that it 
departs from the uniform horizontal reduction in all grades and arms 
as was first announced to be the draft Mr. Hewitt presented to 
the Committee. It now discriminates in favor of the Corps of Engi- 
neers by excepting it alone from the stoppage of promotions, and 
thereby reawakens all the jealousies and contests which had virtu- 
ally been allayed by the published simple scheme of equal and com- 
mon hardship to all individuals and classes. Any argument for 
preserving the rank and numbers of the Engineers will apply equally 
to other staff corps, and legislation disregarding that fact becomes 
partial and special. 


The report of the dissenting half of the Committee on the Indian 
transfer question has been published. It reviews the history of the 
Indian service while under the control of the War Department, and 
shows that during that period many evils and abuses grew up, while 
almost nothing was done towards civilizing the Indians. From a 
large amount of testimony taken it appears that army officers, as a 
rule, objeet to the transfer, and the Indians almost unanimously op- 
pose it. The Committee cite a number of instances in support of 
the belief that the Indians ean be civilized, and recommend that the 
present policy of reform andimprovement be continued. They also 
urge that the civil law of the United States be as far as possible ex- 
tended to the Indians, with a eode of laws adapted to them, defining 
crime and providing a judiciary. 
sufficiently liberal, and the tenure of office during good behavior 
sufficiently secure, to enable the Government to obtain the services 
of honorable and able men who ean take their families to the agen- 
cies and support them there ; at the same time the punishment of 
offenders in this serviee should be prompt and severe. Such a 
policy has been pursued with the best results under the present ad- 
ministration, which is considered as economical and as efficient as 
that of the War Department could be. Without urging immediate 


The salaries of agents should be 


| legislation the reporting members of the Committee recommend that 
| the entire government of the Indians be placed under a separate and 
sounded with the noise of three Mississippians, Messrs. Chal- ‘ 


distinct department, its chief to be a member of the Cabinet. In 





The 








ot der or threatened hostility on the part of any tribe the 

Pri | be authorize | to places such Indians temporarily 
urate C) ) ! to remun until peace cured. A 
by pecompa 1 report provid for this measure, and 
) ) we Pi lent to detail offi of th iv as Indian 

or inspector 

Chie ( ion of the Potter Committee into the cipher tele 
eTams is a melancholy busine They found out in the first two 
or three davs all there was to tind out, viz., how the Democrati 
despatches came into the hands of the Republicans and of the 
Tribune. There is nothing to be discovered about the Republican 
despatches, because they are not in existence. Mr. Brady pro- 


duced those sent by him from Florida, which he had abstracted 


from the bundles in the Committee room, but they contained little 


but “words of cheer.” One of them, however, threw amusing 
li¢ht on his statement before the Committee that he went to Flo- 
rida to ‘“*see a fair count.” In it he accuses General Barlow, 


who also went to “see a fair count,” of “ treachery ” for ‘* recom- 
mending contrary to our [Republican] interests.” In other words, 
seeing “a fair count” was advising the Returning Board to count 


for Haves, and any Republican whose arithmetical views did not 
permit him to do this was a traitor. Mr. Brady drew $300 from the 
United States Treasury for work in the Post-office at Washington 
while he was one thousand miles away watching Barlow and a State 
but the Committee that 
Civil-Service object to this.” It 


he acknowledged to 
might 


Returning Board ; 


‘some of the Reformers 


would be just like their impudence if they did. 


We believe a sub-committee is coming on to New York to ex- 
amine Mr. Tilden and give him a chance to vindicate himself by 
showing that he knew nothing of the operations of Pelton and the 
But he cannot show this to anybody but admiring friends, 
There is only 


rest. 
who are willing to take his own word as conclusive. 
one way of proving to the incredulous that you did not know a cer- 
tain thing on a certain day, and that is by showing that it was phy- 
sically impossible or physically difficult for you to know it. Mr. 'Til- 
den may swear he never heard of Pelton’s telegrams, and Pelton 
that he never told him of them, but nobody who now distrusts 
either of them will believe it. The only way out of the serape is 
to prove an alibi or brain paralysis. If Mr. Tilden could show 
that he was in Europe or insensible during the canvass, he would 
now be able to confound his enemies; but having been in the same 
house with the ingenious Pelton, the case is hopeless. We must say 
that it is well that such is the case. Nothing at this moment needs 
to be more rigidly enforced than responsibility for Wicked Part- 
pers. The Partner and the Good Man must be held, for all pur- 
poses of moral judgment on their acts, to be one and the same_per- 
son, unless the Good Man can prove that he was separated from the 
Partner by the sea, or by a chain of mountains uotraversed by the 
telegravh. There is one thing the Committee ought to enquire into 
closely, and that is the great campaign miracle recorded by the 
Tribune, when the lightning was stopped on the wires to prevent 
the bribery of the South Carolina Returning Board. This is the 
most remarkable event of our time, and has attracted singularly 
little attention either from Roman ecclesiastics or scientific men, to 
say nothing of politicians. 


The Chicago Tribune is as faithful a Republican paper as there 
is, and perfec ly sound on the Southern qyestion. Its account, in a re- 
cent issue, of Logan, the new Senator from Illinois and former mem- 
therefore, entertaining. 


ber of the very 


After speaking of the shame caused in [linois when he was last in 


‘Senatorial Group,” is, 


the Senate by his ignorance, his illiteracy, his Crédit-Mobilier opera- 
tions, and his back-pay vote, the Tribune says: 


‘‘ He was opposed to all reforms in government ; he was the em- 
worst phase of michine politics, and helped to 


bodiment of the 


bring scandal and reproach upon Grant’s Administration ; a ma- } repudiation. 
nts turned out to be corrupt and faithless, a ' 


jority of his appointme 


, 
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| are the important features: 


| less reassuring. 
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number were indicted, some fled the country, others escaped through 
flaws in the law, many passed under a cloud, and some, who are out 
on bail, have yet to be tried.” 

Phe appointees were, in other words, worthy of their “ influence,” 
ais the office-seekers call the man who gets them a place. To ap- 
preciate all this thoroughly, however, we must remember that Lo- 
is one of a set 


whom the party is actually sending back into 
Those who wish ill 


vill 
public life as a remedy for Southern disorders 
to the party can desire nothing better, for nothing is surer than that 
‘the Group” will prepare the people not for Grant, as some of the 
managers fondly hope, but for “anything to beat Grant.” 

There are some signs that Mr. Carpenter, who has been returned 
from Wisconsin, has learned wisdom in his retirement. He is an 
abler man than any of the others, and it is to be remembered to his 
credit that he strenuously opposed the Louisiana iniquity of 1872. 
He has owed his election to the hostility of the Germans to his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Howe, which may help to keep him on the right track. 
Mr. Howe’s fate is curious. He might have avoided it if he had not 
been seized with the then current delusion, that the thing to do after 
the new Administration turned the cold shoulder to the party leaders 
was “to have a whack at Schurz.” So he composed “ an effort,” in 
which he devoted all the powers of his mind to showing that Mr. 
Schurz was born a German, that he rose against arbitrary govern- 
ment in his own country and afterwards emigrated to this, and had 
held high office here. He somehow had got into his brain that 
when the country had heard this it would be appalled at Sechurz’s 
raseality. But the only feeling excited by the speech among native 
Americans was one of simple curiosity about Mr. Howe’s mental con- 
dition, while, as might have been expected, it enraged the Germans. 
The result is that he returns to private life. We would re- 
commend his visiting Germany and examining the exact spot where 
Schurz was born. He will find that it is not half as queer a place 
as he thinks it is, and will see in the region around a considerable 
number of men who will compare favorably even with himself. 


now 


The sub-committee for the settlement of the Virginia State debt 


| met the representatives of the bondholders on Saturday last, and a 


liberal proposition was made by the latter, of which the following 
Bonds are to be issued dated January 
1, 1879, the principal payable forty years thereafter, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of three per centum per annum for five years, 


four per centum for twenty-five years, and five per centum for ten 


years, coupons on the bonds and certificates of interest to be re- 
ceivable for taxes and other debts due the State. All due and un- 
paid interest up to January 1, 1879, is to be funded at the rate of 
fifty cents on the dollar, and a sinking fund established for the final 
payment of the principal. The sub-committee decided to submit 
the proposition to the Joint Finance Committee without recommen- 


dation. It is important that a settlement in this matter should be 


| reached at once, both for the credit of Virginia and as an example to 


other Southern States in similar difficulties. The only persons in 
Virginia hostile to this proposition will probably be the “ read- 
justers,” who do not wish to pay more than three per cent., demand 
that the bondholders should yield their only security, the tax-pay- 
ing coupons, and clamor for “ concessions.” The settlement offered 
by the State’s creditors is a liberal one, and any further concessions 
ought tocome from the other side. 





The financial prospects of other States burdened with debt are 
The interest due on the debt of Louisiana might 
be easily met if the assessments on property were made with 
accuracy, and their collection enforced. The city of New Orleans 
is obliged to supply almost two-thirds of the State revenue, while 
property in the country pays little or nothing. The country has a 
majority in the Legislature who show no disposition to allow an 
honest assessment. The tendency in Tennessee is decidedly toward 
A resolution recenily introduced into the State Legis- 
lature to provide for the honorable adjustment of the debt by the 















Feb. 6, 1879] The 
acceptance of a compromise of fifty cents on the dollar offered by 
The 
State tax of Tennessee is only ten mills, while in eight other Southern 

About half of 
interest on the 


the bondholders was tabled by a vote of fifty-one to thirteen 


rate is eighty mills on the dollar. 
wuld enable the State to meet the 


States the average 
this average rate w 
but there seems to be no desire the 
The 


The Governor thinks it is 


proposed compromise ; among 


people of Tennessee to fulfil their obligations. same senti- 
ments prevail largely in North Carolina. 
out of the question to pay part of the debt at its face 
that there is no moral obligation to pay the rest. In a 
article the Raleigh (N. ©.) Observer 
that i must sutfe® on 
North Carolina to meet her obligations,” but 
the 
State by taking part against her 
bonds they hold subsequent to the war, 


short, in the States which have suffered least fro 


value, and 


leading 


savs “it is pained to learn 


some Virginians account of the inability of 
‘has no sympathy with 
who contributed to the bankruptey of the 
t the 
ad on speculation.” In 
n the 


1 most, the sense 


holders of bonds 


in the late war, or who bough 
carpet-bag- 
gers as Well as in those which have suffere: of honor 
is for the moment nearly extinet, and common prudence has not 


yet come to take the place of it. 

During the week the Bank otf 
count from 4 to 3 
three-months discounts could be obtained at 2 to 2s per cent. 
There was not a sufticiently active demand in London for United 
States 4 per cents to offset the return movement of 5-206 per cents 
to this country ; accordingly, the market for sterling bills here was 
strong, and rates advanced half a point nearer to the gold-exporting 
point; it is not feared, however, that gold will bi 
was some abatement during the week in the demand in this country 


sold to war 


dis- 


Hagand reduced its posted 
and In the 


open market prim 


rate per cent, 


exported. There 


for United States 4 per cents, although enough were 
rant the Treasury in giving notice of redemption to the holders of 
$20,000,000 more 5-20s of 1867, which raises amount so 
notified since Jan. 1 to $170,000,000. The 
payments resulted in a gain of about $45,000 gold at the New York 


the total 
first month of specie 
Sub-Treasury, the principal office for presenting legal-tender notes 
for payment. the 
Stock Exchange, more than seven millions of shares and stocks 


The month was one of extraordinary activity at 


(having a par value of over seven hundred millions of dollars) hav- 
ing been dealt in. 
downward reaction in prices which had begun when we 
Money is still extremely easy at 1} to 3 per cent. on collateral ; 
and in the latest statement of the Treasury the following item ap- 
by National Bank deposi- 


During the week there was a continuance of the 


last wrote. 


pears among the assets: ‘ Deposits held 
taries, $166,351,141.” This item is, to a large 
book-keeping made necessary by the refunding of the 
Silver in London fel] to 50d. per ounce, and there remains. 
close of the week the the 412}-grain 
$0.8430. 


extent, a 
public debt. 

At the 
dollar is 


bullion value of 


The result of the determination of the Fre: 
out the programme of the Left as regarded the changes in the army, 
the judiciary, and the civil service was that Marshal MacMahon 


} oo aia 
ich Ministry to earry 


sent in his resignation, saying he could not sign t proposed di 
crees, and that there was no use in trying a new ministi s it 
would make the same proposals. His letter of resignation was rr 


ceived by the Chamber in profound silence, and they immediately 
proceeded to vote in joint convention for a suecessor for the term of 
years. Out of the 713 Senators Deputies present 
voted, and M. Grévy was elected by 536 votes, Gem 
ceiving 99. Marshal MacMahon, who has throughout behaved with 
great dignity, at once called on him and congratulated 

result was received with great rejoicings throughout the country 


and 


seven 


M. Grévy’s vacant place as President of the Chamber was then 
filled by the election of M. Gambetta by a vote of 405 to 314.) Th 
resignation of the Dufaure Ministry followed soon after, M. 
pleading age and the desirableness of meeting the new situation 
with new men. A new one has been organized under M. Wadding- 
ton, with Le Royer, a Senator, as Minister of Justice ; Marcére 


as Minister of the Interior, an office which he also filled in the 


Nation. 


fiction of 


Jules Ministry 
tion, and Lepére as Minister of Commerce, he hay 


in the Ministry ot 


secretary li 


Simon 


and Admiral Jauréguibberry as Minister of Marin The onls 
very new man among them is Leper ho one of Ga 
closest adherents, and in a certain sense represents him | 


has been received verv favorably abroad. Mi. Waddingto 


hance 
Chane 


name being a guarantee of peace In taet, the o cloud w 
now appears Wm the Republica l \ ) ‘ 0 ) \\ 
the centralization in Paris. Whether this will vt Cause ery 


Ministry to 


to be seen 


break 


The most striking piece of news from Europe bx 


Lp ranee of iil eel 


is the ap} 
ith of the Middle Ages on the east order ¢ 


of Government in France 
veritable Black De 


Russia, killing, it is reported, ninety-tive p if \ 
attaeks, and alarming the Russian Govern 0 ‘ h 
using large bodies of troops to form a sanitary cordon one tho 
miles long, and is burning the villages and the clothing of t 
bitants in which it has appeared. It is reported to carry of 
tims in from four to ten hours. In t ) of Ve 
rovernment of Astrakhan, in which it first appeared, it slew 400 
sons at once out of 1.700, and the rest fled, | 
At Prishibe it killed 520 out of 830 inh 
it spreads even in thinly-settled loealit vith g t rapidity l 
one quarter it advanced thirty miles in tour d I 
not only passed through Russia but reached G ny, Wie 
quarantine precautions are being taken on 

The Pope has published an En 
it is not pleasant reading for those who, like Colonel Forney, « 
“the bright side of human nature.” Ht i 
plague” running through human su y: denounces the So 
and Nihilists, on whom he lavishes all the Papal wealth of invee 
tive, and finds the souree of t dl le r1 the R a 
tion, which first brought in the present atrocious liberty of opinion ; 
warns princes and rulers th 0 Is to 
their authority is due to th rN stil » the Chu 
pudiates the principle of equality, and preaches passive obed 
ence to earthly governments, except Where something com 
manded in direet hostilitv. to na lord la t S sa 
ramental marriage as one of the foundations of social ord 
and declares that s | C} », on ) can ento th 
performanee of the various duties appertaining to the domes 
tic relations: and he eloses a most dismal review of the ¢ 
dition of mankind by a solemn appeal to all governors and p 
ples to take the Chureh for their mistress, as the only refuge from 
misfortune, both present and to eome. The allusio 


and his Enevelieals which the pape 


the present Pope is not vi r from adopting the doctrines of ’ 

Svilabus, though the stvle of all Papal documents is suc that o 
vey dl 1 ¢ . . } e } + ecse > ‘ ] ‘ ‘ ’ y 

hardly knows how much is merely trumpet-blast of warning 


and how much formal assertio 


called, was to assemble at Tirnova on December 27. It consists of 
200 embers. of whom seventy-five are officials and thirty-five 
ecck stics eluding the ‘I <ish Mi nd the Jewish Grand 
R he first business of the Assembly is to elect a prince, 

who is the mos c<elv cane ot known. He cannot 
bel mer to anv rely! il y house, nd will pro ably be picked out by 
Russia. One of tl st striking fa brought out by the election 
of the Assembly is the diminution in the Turkish population in the 
Principality ho al iow said not to number over 100,000, the 
rest—about 300,000—having disappeared during or sinee the war, 


ich, as regards the future, is certainly not to be deplored, 


a result Wh 


rrat ians 


varticularly as the emigrat 


years ago planted in the midst of 


ion has ineluded a colony of Cirea 
the Chris- 


I 
+ 


x} ry rr ’ 
whom the Porte some 


lians, 


and who never abandoned their predatory habits. 





The 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CUSTOM-HOUSE ? 
i President’s Message to the Senate touching the New York 

Custom-housefappointments contains very sound doctrine, and, 
in facet, goes to the root of the 
form Hle says the New York 
thirds of the customs revenue of the 
the whole 


principles ; 


whole question of civil-service re- 
two- 
that, 


nterested in having it managed on 


collects over 


Custom-house 
Whole Government ; 
therefore, country is 
business that it has not been managed on business prin- 


ciples, because its manage have tor years been also the managers 
of the Republican party in this city and State, and have, therefore, 
‘regarded the duties of the offices held by them as of subordinate 
importance to their partisan work,” and have made the Custom- 
This is all strictly true. 
tus facts of the day. It is true not only of the 


Mr. Arthur, but the 


house “a centre of political management.” 
It is one of the 
Custom-house 


notori 


as managed by Custom-house 


as managed for a great many years by Mr. Arthur’s predecessors of 


both parties. The Custom-house has not for forty years been con- 
ducted as ‘*a business office on business principles,” to use President 


Haves’s language, but as a political “ headquarters ” with a busi- 


ness office attached. The evil consequences of this have been, how- 


ever, more apparent since the war than before, owing to the enormous 
increase of business. This being the case, the controversy which has 
been for some time raging between the late Collector and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has really not been over the question whether 
Mr. Arthur’s management was the best that could be secured, but 
whether it was so bad as to warrant the interference of the Admin- 
istration. From the purely business point of view there is not, and 
never has been, any doubt about his unfitness. No private firm 
would for one month retain in charge of weighty interests two per- 
sons whose minds were as much occupied with other things than 
the business as Messrs. Arthur and Cornell—persons, for instance, 
who were so deeply concerned night and day about primaries and 
If a private firm found its 
cashier and bookkeeper leading this sort of life, the head of it would 
not suffer himself to be questioned as to the exact extent to which 
the officers neglected their business. He would refuse to say in 
what particular and to what extent the house was damaged by their 
political activity. He would dismiss them on general principles of 
human nature. He would inform them that they were not the kind 
of men he wanted, and that, without going into details, he knew as 
a matter of business experience that the affairs of his house could 
not be well managed by persons who not only did not make them 
their chief interest, but who took an intense and absorbing interest 
in something else. 

All the investigations into the management of the Custom-house, 
therefore, have been really enquiries into the degree of its badness. 


conventions and elections and ‘‘ claims.” 


Their object has been to ascertain not whether it came up to the 
business standard, but whether its abuses were so great and fla- 
grant that political considerations would have to be disregarded in 
order to reform them. Mr. Arthur’s defence has been that there 
was not as much bribing and cheating as people said there was, 
and that he passed more hours in his office than some evil-minded 
persons tried to make out; that anyhow his administration would 
compare well with Mr. Murphy’s or Mr. Grinnell’s or Mr. Schell’s, 
and so on. He would not venture to defend himself in this way 
if his employer were a private firm, because he would know it 
would avail him nothing. Nor would Mr. Cornell venture to tell 
a private employer who complained of his absenting himself too 
much for political work that he was interfering with his “ personal 
and political rights,” because he would know that any such observa- 
tion would lead to his instant dismissal. 

Those, therefore, who accept Mr. Hayes’s view of the nature of 
the Custom-house, and are aware of the position in polities hither- 
to oecupied by the Collector of the Port, will have no diftieulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the President is right in saying that 
Mr. Arthur is not the man for the place, and will be disposed to treat 
the discussion between him and Mr. Sherman over the more or less 


of Custom-house abuses as really extraneous or superfluous. There 
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is one other argument in support of the President’s position which 


is not in our own eyes a very strong one, but which as against 
the class of politicians with whom the President is contending is 
fairly overwhelming. There is no ground on which Stalwarts have 
so bitterly opposed anything like the introduction of fixity of tenure 
into the civil service as the ground that it would weaken the respon- 
sibility and tie the hands of the appointing officer if he had to give 
man. ‘*Give the head of every depart- 
ment,” they say, ‘ complete liberty of choice and removal, and then 
hold him to a rigid accountability, and you will have the best civil 
This rule if good for anybody is good for 


reasons for dismissing a 


service on this planet.” 
the President, and if good for any portion of the Government 
service is good for the New York Custom-house. We are, therefore, 
surprised to hear from Stalwart mouths fierce denunciations of 
Mr. Arthur’s removal as long as it cannot be shown that he has 
committed any criminal In fact, if their theory of the 
management of the New York Custom-house were to become a per- 


offence. 


manent part of our system of administration, it would soon be as 
difficult to hold anybody responsible for the proper collection of the 
duties as for the state of the weather. If we were to judge from 
many of the articles we read on the subject, we should come to the 
conclusion that the last persons whose opinions about Mr. Arthur’s 
qualifications were of any consequence were his immediate superiors, 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the per- 
sons to whom he was really answerable were Senator Conkling and 
an indeterminate number of politicians and newspaper editors. A 
custom-house organized on this basis might afford some beautiful 
examples of the working of pure justice, but it could hardly remain 
very long an efficient instrument for the collection of revenue. 

Of course we know very well all that can be said by way of show- 
ing Mr. Hayes’s inconsistency in applying these rules to his dealings 
with the New York Custom-house when he has violated them freely 
in his own practice elsewhere. The best portion of his supporters 
will read with genuine pain the revelations made in the Senate on 
Monday about his mode of using the Custom-house for the reward 
of his personal followers. Considering the professions with which he 
solicited and obtained the votes of reformers, his forcing the author 
of a ‘ Campaign Life’ on the Collector of this port as a deputy was a 
performance which it is difficult to characterize in moderate language. 
There is no denying that if you insist on dismissing men from office 
for too great political activity you must be careful not to appoint 
them to office for political services; and that Mr. Hayes has left 
himself, to a certain extent, at the mercy of the Stalwarts, and 
incapacitated himself for anything like complete reform of the 
civil service, by distributing offices wholesale among the large 
and by no means respectable body who took part in the canvass 
and ‘“‘count” by which he obtained the Presidency, is only too 
true. This, of course, furnishes the Senators whom he is trying to 
deprive of their patronage an excuse for resisting him which it is 
not easy for him to dispose of. But the publie has no real interest 
inthisquarrel. It gains nothing by driving Mr. Hayes into a corner 
and exposing his errors. It is not his private affairs that he is 
managing, but those of the country, and in so far as he manages 
these rightly, or calls for what we must all acknowledge to be a re- 


| form as far as it goes, it is not very wise policy for those who are in- 


terested in reform to keep telling people not to mind what he says. 
If it be a good thing to change the management of the New York 
Custom-house, it is good whether Mr. Hayes acted rightly or not a 
year ago in making other appointments, and should be so taken. 
The defeat of Mr. Conkling, whatever be the merits of the nominee 
who has been confirmed, or of the Collector who has been dismissed, 
is an effective blow struck at what is worst in the present system. 
It will rob him of the allegiance and confidence of scores of ‘‘ hench- 
men,” and reduce him before long to the sorry plight of having to 
maintain himself in public life by useful industry and by application 
to serious public questions. In all the controversy, too, both sides 
have been forced to acknowledge and rely on the principle that 


| efficiency and fidelity in the discharge of official duty constitute the 


sole title to retention in the publie service. All this is a great gain 
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so great that we can well afford to disregard the 
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for the country 
motives of the disputants. 


THE NEW REGIME IN FRANCE 
T seemed unlikely a week ago, even, that the Freneh Repu 
| would be put to so severe a test as the election of a new Pr 
dent close on a change of Ministry, and still more unlikely that it 
would bear the strain with so much ease. But Fortune seems to 
smile on the new régime as it has never smiled on any preceding 
one. Marshal MacMahon’s throwing himself into the hands of the 
Reactionists on the 16th of May of last year bore at that time the 
appearance of a serious misfortune and danger, as he enjoyed an 
amount of prestige which no other military man possessed. He 
was the only one of the older generals who came out of the war with 
a shred of reputation. In fact, only two even of the younger men 
Generals (@’Aurelle de Paladines and Chanzy—won anv fame from 
it whatever, and the former of these is dead. All the old marshals 
of the Empire, except MacMahon, either gained nothing from it or 
were fatally discredited by it; and whether even he would have 
been able to lift up his head after the pummelling he received from 
the Crown Prince at Reiehshofen, if he had not had the good for- 
tune to be badly wounded at Sedan, is more than doubtful. But this 
wound relieved him most opportunely from all share in the responsi- 
bility for the surrender, gave him the air of one of the martyrs of the 
war, and revived in his favor the memories of the Italian campaign 
in 1859, which was after all the one brilliant episode in the his- 
tory of the Empire. He was the hero of Magenta, which ought 
not to have been a victory but was one; and seen from afar, amid 
the smoke and desolation and disgrace of the German invasion, 
its glories were heightened, and people of all parties turned to the 
man who won it, in his new character of the * glorieux blessé de 
Sedan,” as the last of a grand generation, and the only really sur- 
viving “‘ Marshal of France.” The news, therefore, that he had put 
himself in the hands of the Broglie-Fourtou combination was very 
serious for the Republicans, because they could not estimate with 
any exactness the amount of hold he had on the French public, and 
the knowledge that anybody had of the condition of public opinion 
a year ago was still very vague. It turned out, however, on experi- 
ment, that he had no political weight whatever; that the reaction- 
ary party could not conjure with his name, and that the country did 
not rely on him for the preservation of “order.” This discovery 
was an immense gain and relief to the Republicans, because it 
proved that there was no military name or reputation in Franc 
which kindled the imagination of the voters ; or, in other words, that 
the army was no longer to be dreaded. It of course also greatly 
diminished his value in the eyes of the Conservatives, but they 
would probably have still stuck by him if he had not surrendered 
somewhat tamely to their adversaries. When this occurred, more 
than half the difficulty or danger of getting rid of him altogether 
disappeared, because it left him absolutely without political friends. 
The other half he removed himself, it now appears, by his not un- 
graceful resignation. 
the new reforms in the Administration. 
are with most old soldiers stronger than any other, and when he 
was called on to sacrifice old army friends to political necessities, he 
took himself with a good deal of dignity out of the way. 
The election of M. Grévy, however, by an overwhelming ma- 


” 


The ties of comradeship 


jority of the Chambers in joint convention is something more than 


the election of a new President. It is the beginning of a new régime 
the like of which France has not yet seen. 
have, for the first time, put a man in the chief executive office who 
has no pictorial effect. 
strength of the French tradition which requires the chief of the 
state to be a soldier, either professionally like MacMahon, or er-offi 
cio like the late Emperor—and, indeed, like all kings—that is, a man 
who is entitled to wear a uniform, and is in theory, at least, capable 
of commanding an army in the field. M. Thiers was apparently an 


By it the I Ie neh people 


We spoke two or three weeks ago of the 


) 


ha 


exception to this rule; but M. Thiers, by the length and lustre of 


his past, did touch the imagination of the present generation; and 


He could not make himself the instrument of 


Nation. Q4 


to these claims on their respect he added others derived from his 
Then, too, he had done so muel 


With his pen to glorifv the French army that he possessed a kit 


negotiations with the Germans 


of semi-military reputation, and, in facet. plumed himself a good 


deal on his knowledge both of strategv and. tacties. Ile aeceord 
ingly came ip more as a rele of old vreatness and glory tl 
statesman simply ; but, even as such, he ore or | ed tl 
publie during his administration by reviewing troop 

at state ceremonies in a black coat. 

M. Grev\ takes ones as 4 yo] I Ci Sin} he I 
thing striking and picturesque in his career. It is that of 
laborious, and upright publicist who has done wel 
tions whatever work was given him todo. He 
whole, made of more commonplace material than any 1 r 
has vet seen in such a position. He has none of the lite 


of Louis Philippe’s ministers, nor has he the court be 


which both they and those of the Second Empire borrows { 
their dignity. He will, in fact, for the tirst time present to the 

the spectacle of a chief of the state who is simply a funetior 
like another, paid for performing certain duties, and 
completely obliterate the monarchical halo whieh still lings 
around MaeMahon. When he takes up his abode in the P 
Elysée, it will be not asa personage with \ VL-Sike decharacter 
ting him off from the rest of his countrymen, and inve 

mysterious and indescribable titles to respeet, but as ap 

vant paid for doing certain work for a limited ter Phere are 
countries in which this change would not be altogether 1 

its effects; but in France, strong as the passion for equi 
completely as royalty has been uprooted, the * pouvoir exe 
has remained surrounded by somewhat superstition erence 


which has been one of the great obstacles in the wav of real polit 


cal progress, both by making it an object of Wless ’ 
deluding the possessor of it as to his real powers and duties 

The election of M. Grévy, too, has provided a happy solution of 
the Gambetta problem, which the resignation of M. Duftaure thre 
tened to make more serious than eve \ meas DD Ire Te- 
mained in office, the anomaly of Gambetta’s position was kept 


somewhat out of sight, as the Dufaure Ministry was, to all out 


ward appearances, the product of the victory in October over the 
Broglie-Fourtou reactionists. But a new Ministry would have been 


considered, whether truly or not, Gambetta’s creation, and the ere 


tion of ministries by a man who did 1 himself take office would 
have been ina republic a seandal as well a danger whieh is 
by all means desirable to avoid. His el to the presider 
of the Chamber in place of M. Grévy is an escape from the diffi 
culty. It puts him in office at last, and in a very conspicuous offies 
for the Speaker in France is a good deal more than the mouth viec 
of the House. He deals out doetrine, re prot, and instruction t 
the orators on his own motion, and in heated discussions is « 
stantly in the melee as the defender of dignities and principles 


against unseemly assaults. Here the country will get used to Gam 
betta as the friend and defender of the thing that is, and be pre- 
pared for his succession to the Presideney when the time comes. 
Any alarm that has been excited by the 
officials of monarchical antecedents will doubtless soon pass away. 
The fear that has found expression in some quarters that it fore- 


shadews the introduction of the American * spoils’ stem, and 
will lead to a clean sweep every time there is a change of ministry, 
is not justified by the changes nov propo ed. That a government can 
be well and efficiently administered throug] nts belonging to a 
party opposed to that in power is well kn but no government 
ean be well and efficiently administered by agents who deny its right 
to exist, and are eager for its overthrow and the substitution of an- 
other form. In other words, a republic cannot be carried on by mo 

archists, or a monarehy by republicans, ora constitutional monar 

by the lovers of a pure despotism. Ifthe Republic is to last in France, 


its paid servants must be men who believe it to be the best kind of 
success and are jealous of its fame, 


? , 
covernment, and who desire its 


and any minister who put up with servants who sighed for the 
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h would carry a sanction with it. By an accidental 





rae ie od ort of treason. Precautions on this point are  cimeumstan e can make himself in this particular his own interprete 

i a ial ce because of the great concentration — Of the Constitution. It is of small consequence to him that by a primary 
sil eC ; d the vastness. complexity. and | Pt iple, taught even in the schools, the Federal Supreme Court is the 
the saa deiaioen terpreter of that instrument, and that not only that court but all 

other respectable courts, which have had an opportunity to express an 


pinion, bave declared an interpretation diametrically opposed to his 
| 


Correspondence. wh. That circumstance indeed supplies an additional motive for ab- 


ining from soliciting a decision which would bind him. Under the 





: present law he cannot be compelled to adopt the construction of the 

1] | | aw e YI p | 1 ‘ so 2 

Ih | \ ry MSHIP SUBSIDY courts any more than to execute the provision at all, and so long as he is 

ro DITOR E NATION ; careful not to submit the question to the judges he may exercise his 


7 istrations. \s to a remedy for this preposterous state of things by legislation, 
i] ) { x for a { iwbur 4 ‘ there can | ittle doubt that Congress has the mecessary power, though 

One puts ona t smart iver, and compels | , hes he subject is not altogether free from difficulties. The right of Con- 
key ‘ if r manufad ty ers wish 1 — ress, as opposed to the States, to provide for executing the constitu- 
with t pe. our Govert nt must subsidize a lit f steamers, | tional clause was declared by the Supreme Court in Prigg v. Penn (16 
But Mr. 17 ber ry cer did not ask the Go mont 4 Pet. 559), which pronounced the Act of 1793 constitutional. Congress 
su \ . f, and Baltimore begs New York to 1, therefore, repeal that Act, and make other provision for the case. 


imilate his ! lepen The only condition of such legislation is that it be in harmony with the 


\ L's, rj { AR . ( f tl Constitution which it is designed to carry into execution. 





“— | bviou medy, and that most in accord with the theory of the 
Government, is to relegate the whole matter of surrenders to the Federal 
lo NA rts int States where the fugitive is found. Federal officers are, of 
her’sa ment (in the J course, § ible to the general Government. Is this course authorized 
of Janu 1 fave mship subsidy is fatally by the Constitution ? There is certainly nothing in the language of the 
def i , ' y how h money, if anv Mr. rendition clause itself inconsistent with such a theory. The clause 
R h ‘ sing in def { su y, and how so . 4 p al sumes that the ‘* executive authority” of the demanding State shall 
| ‘ ' t] i} y isnot granted. Mr. Thurber’s ar- | eke the demand, and says that the fugitive shall thereupon ‘‘ be deli- 
crumet ) "W ( ine is wanted. The answer is that th vered up.” It does not say upon whom the demand shall be made, nor 
line in oO} { ; | running nearlv a v and that ho shall deliver up the fugitive. The turn given to the argument of 
befor tl ine (an English one, I} e)on | the court by Chief-Justice ney in the case of Kentucky v. Davidson 
ul V statement une to show t t Mr. seems to lead to the conclusion that the clause as it stands conte mplated 
Re F h Lop | loss, On the contrary. the new spapet that the demand should be made upon the State executive, and the sur- 
wr : month have n somewhat ¢ #s vy render made by him. In view of the similar provision in the Articles of 
[ presum ly would « nd that money should be paid out of the | Confederation, and of what he assumes was the practice under them, the 
Preasu Ir. Roach 1as establi I os succesa! il line. but | Chief-justice concludes that the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
that i ll. has started an unsuccessfy} | tion ** manifestly intended to sanction the mode of proceeding practised 
re But Mf this subsidy stop short. They under the Confederation—that is, of demanding the fugitive from the 
do not ney vanted to make good a deficit in th xecutive authority, and making it his duty to cause him to be delivered 
balan n, merely for purt 30 neral encour- | Up.” Chief-Justice Cooley, in his recent article in the Princeton Review, 
) ent. D ild all f enco | we had a little | also seems to hold that Kentucky v. Dennison decided not merely that 
m ney. W. the duty imposed on governors by the Act of 1793 could not be en- 
New I x70 forced, but that ‘‘ within the sphere of Federal jurisdiction no power 
INTER-STATE EXTRA sanienis ‘xisted to compe l obedience to the constitutional obligation.” If these 
ee ; ; : statements be literally accepted, we are confronted with the startling fact 
; NATION that there is no remedy for the present condition of things short of a 
Sir: In som marks in the Nation of January 23, upon the article | change in the fundamental law. 
n n | States “in the American Law Review, you say But this theory is not that generally held. In the famous case be- 


that | nk { yrem the present chaotic ote tween Pennsylvania and Virginia, before the passage of the Act of 1795, 
dition of things save t the action of the States; that Congress | Attorney-General Randolph expressed the opinion that the fugitives 
innot interfere.” A referen » the article will show that in the pas- might be surrendered without calling upon any State officers. Private 
sage ri o. a part of whi s quoted, there is no allusion to the | persons may be employed,” he said, ‘* and clothed with special authority. 
ter lation, 1 ny reference to that question in the | The Attorney-General [of Virginia] agrees that a law of the United States : 
uticle. The di ssic sumes the law in its existing shape as a finality | might so ordain.” That has been the prevailing opinion. In 1867 it was } 
rhout. It is too we tablished to need further ilustration that | asserted with confidence by Chief-Justice Beasley, of New Jersey, in the 
now stands the tion of executive discretion, so-called, | Valuable judgment in the case of Voorhees (8 Vroom, 141), He said : 
nnot directly befo ny court in the ordinary course of ‘*T can entertain no doubt of the power of Congress to vest in any | 
i if that fact, the suggestion contained jn | national officer the authority to cause the arrest in any State of a fugitive 
; such a pro n as the constitution of | 1"°™ justice, | . and to surre nder such fugitive on the requisition | 
\ a a sa atin ae we the executive of the latte r State. The national right to require the 
5 5 atlas ecg ic opinion surrender under the terms of the Constitution seems to me clear, and all | 
| oti UY “important questions of law and upon — that is necessary to render such right enforceable in every case is the t 
1s,” ! onestly desirous ( uting the man- | necessary organ of the Federal Government.” , 
titty lance with his oath might obtain a ‘rule Chancellor Kent (Com. ii. 32, n. h) was of the same opinion. He de- 
for lidance, | ng im and for his State the absolute fore: ‘lared the provision to be a ‘‘ substantive and essential grant of power \ 
edisigs vorth mention that the writer has since been m« than ; by the people of the United States to the Government of the United 
hose imably familiar with the ways of thinking of | States”; and he maintained that the subject partook of a judicial cha- t 
State ex licers, that the proposition is quite too simple to catch | racter, and was fitly of judicial cognizance by the Federal courts under t 
iverage = " The reason given is that, having found | Art. iii. $2 of the Constitution, which extends the judicial power of the a 
ntl ! d rel : the two governments, both of which a ; United States to all cases arising under the Constitution. He thought ¢ 
zovern us to support, this solitary chance for the exercise of arbi- | the Federal courts the “‘ fittest tribunals” to possess the power, and that a 
trary and irresy b! er, he would be supremely foolish to submit | the marshals might be clothed with the duty of making arrests and sur- 0 
the question of his duty to a tribunal authorized to lay down the law for renders on the warrant of the court. This course he thought authe- 8 
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rized by the Constitution, and he believed C ngress ought to have adopted be so great as it is, they would not have come, or would have po 
it. as the most efficient and safest for the fugitive and most consistent | their coming. I shall endeavor here, if space be granted me, to 
with the orderly and customary administration of justice. It is note- | facts as they now are, hoping they may thus wh a wider circle t 


worthy that Kent’s opinion, that the proceeding partakes of a judicial | that of private intercourse. 
iracter, coincides with what is now known to have been the practic As a rene! 

both before and during the Confederation—that is, of making arrests and | jy the range of human 7 vdities that not { ss in tl 

surrenders without the intervention of the executive, by virtue of a writ | try than with us: vet the matt f » 

from the Supreme Court of the State having Jurisdiction, endorsed by t} rer that tl nelusions of different At 


chief-justice of the State where the fugitive was sought. A case occurs pious. Wi thy tourists say life is dearer | in in America | 


in 1784, where an executive declined to interfere, on the ground that the | they succeed in easily disposing of large sur ine ve that they 
writ of the chief-justice was the proper and appropriate method, and it | ean wet good instruction for 75 cents per son, ora lal r f 1) 
night cause misunderstanding if the executive interfered with the regu- | Gents. and thev conclude that living is ] expensive | 

ar course of judicial action. The existence of this practice tends to | One ean relieve himself of as oy | s a 


weaken the argument of Chief-Justice Taney, based on the language of 


the Articles of 


Confederation and on the circumstance that under that | , as a whole. poor. and t] 
ompact the States were independent sovereignties, not Hable to coercion | yobility is tow rd momy. O of t fi 
for violation of its provisions. On the whole, there seems little ground for | Ameriean L surpris ' nuteness of 
holding that the rendition clause contemplates or requires that the de- un ysmall that it seems t 


mand should be directed to the State executive and e surrender made | y, ee ; ee meee Va 


byhim. If such is not the ease, there remains no legal obstacle to an act takine care of the fennig (about two m \ 
transferring the duty of surrender now resting on gov ors to Federal | made « mmplex by the fact that pr irv in | 


functionaries, subject to the writ of mandamus of the Supreme Court in 


case they neglect their duty. Whether such a provision would me with per cent. more than natives until they hay ' lt sand a 
sufficient favor in Congress to secure its adoption at present is another | omattering of the langu Every A , 
question. The surrender of fugitives even under the Constitution is | gp, 4 compliment i Is i 
popularly looked vpon as an act of sovereignty, and it is to | nticipated tle ch ym } ' 
I < © litt] lange, ‘ i 
that the old spect of State sovereignty would be conjured up by such | yyand hich foes 
an attempt to transfer this precious prerogative of executives to the Allowance cannot here be i ienncoaiel i] I" 
Federal courts. Whether done under the theory that Congress can im- | [jst of prices includes only rates for tl i! .y iW | 
l : 
pose the duty upon any Federal officer, or under that of Kent, that th not disgust a man of so refinement. T have known A stol 
matter constitutes a case of a judicial character arising under the Con- | here with S10 per ) evervthing included : it] inds of edly 
stitution, it would doubtless be met with the ery of ** Federal encroac! German students live with from $10 to 815 pet But theya 
ment.” Chief-Justice Ryan, of Wisconsin, has ina] ‘ase arraigned | ¢lean. their dress is not respeetab 
1) %: ss ' ' ‘ 7 
the Federal judiciary for unwarrantably expanaing its jurisdiction, in | jy ¢ neither toa gentleman nor a sch ' Ans , Cy 
the pure anfe-bellum manner, and the action in th sc of Judyve Rives mach, used to 1 k bread, sausage, fat 1G 
in Virginia indicates an abiding sensitiveness on this point even after | tem. used to thick and smoky ai He ex se. would finally giv 
the war has enabled the Supreme Court to. declare that ** The United a nder the pressure of t f | 


States isa Nation.” In spite, therefore, of the propriety and urgent n reasonable limits. t about as Bont breakfast 





necessity of action in the present instance, it is not unlikely that Con- und coff 10 to® nts linner at 1) ~~ cents : privat 
gress would fail to make the change required, and we shall remain for | table. 20 to 30 cents , ( oom on first 1 location 
some time yet to come a preposterous speciacle in the eyes of thos with month’s notice, $10 per month : s nd lt 1 floors, $7 to $9 

civilized nations with whom we are year by year entering into more and | yoor location. first flo SGss 1 and l S4to 86. If 
more intimate and careful treaties for the surrender of fugitives. Mean- goes to the luxury of study and sleeping rooms together, he must 
while, our own criminals will run seot free and be the oceasion for bout 20 p ! t] \ 5 im $20 
wrangles between the States as unseemly as they are deplorable to $35 \ good pair <} sts $5. B bane , \ 

eee si 
I. T. Hoagut ne-half cheaper! in wit s. They are gen y bought in paper and 
Boston, January 28, 1879 , ie ; 
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COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY. pu aih-oniguahen =e eae hadeap-eote haebicanage Ape 


tT in l ny ics WI 1 I ins , and with tl 

To TuE Epitor or Tue NATION : ethode of it. 1 nivive aa venmesinns 4 s 7% cent 

Sir: The number of Americans who come to Germany to finish their | per hour ; but good privat f languag found 
studies is not only large, but increasing. They study here chiefly medicine, charge only from 30 to 50 ts ] ur. The fees { struc n at tl 
philology, and music. A few hear lectures on law at the universities ; niversities are very small in all departments save 1 scient 
but the origin, theory, and practice of German law, as well as the highly pparatus d chemicals ; ired, and 
abstract and antiquated method of teaching it, are so foreign to our views — slight. Six lectm s per week f n » semest { yn S4 to $6, 
of jurisprudence that such students generally themselves regard t! law and the rates dwindle t] lown to 82 fo ‘ tures veek, any 


studies as a luxury and an accomplishment, rather than a practical gain. tures are quit ituitous. il n wint 1 $2 to 3 per 
Thougl nr atndents are “= i ceil ° ni tte ¢ . aaa oe rr} P . ‘ ‘ s { 
hough our students are to be found in nearly every university town h extra this 1 Varies W W } s 1 istom to 


P-and Dern Lust winter re We Lore i ir you i re 1 » Very The fuel 


most of them gather at 





American students at Leipsic than there were natives of a ther coun- i rasort of soft, pea i mod. O ire almos 


tries not European together. The figures ws : Americans, 67 
‘). Austria excepted, no single European nation sent s y students The expenses f ‘sare n | policy of all 
to Leipsic as America. The chief states were r pres las follows: Get 1 lil : xdem { l ng le guaranty, 


Austria, 71; Russia, 61; Switzerland, 49: Great Britain, 19; G e, the student mav take t . ner} is books from the libra- 
14; France, 4 ; the United States, 67. The ma yo ir countr 1 ries. FB Ss, the il iV \ books may be had for 


vyho study in Germany are not wealthy. Most of them « e SUD] i hree cents 1 week. | 


with a sum which they think with fair economy w last one, two, : nd-class fares the ra t) S| mile ordinary, and by 
three years. Their caleulation is based, almost withou cept . n express train abo t ! | . Kirst-class fares: are nearly 
the theory that the expenses of living in Germany mu 3s than yne-third more, and t d- s fares nearly one-third less, than these rat: . 
at home. I venture to say that not one in fif V lives within : eti- In third-class ipes t il yeu is, and connections are bad: |} 


cal estimate. My own experience is derived from a resid in Leips for short jou Vs in su they a tolerable. At hotels there is 


and Strassburg of nearly two years, with visits to Berlin, D 1, and | most nplex system of crades, bills of fare, and var‘ations for different 
other cities of North Germany. It is not a rare thing m men who | meals at different times of day. The charges at a first-class German 


say that, had they know” the expense oi studying a year or tw to hote! aggregate from $5 to $4 per day. This includes wine at dinner, for 
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no water is drunk. One can live well at a second-class hotel for from $2 


a third-class house rates vary from 75 cents to 


bad as its class 


to $3 per day; and at 


$1 50, and it often happens that a third-rate inn is not so 


would indicate. Laundry bills are one-half cheaper than in the United 


state 

l'o generalize, a student may live comfortably, second floor, in a sin- 
gle apartment, in Leipsic for $25 per month, and in Berlin for from $26 
to $35. Nothing save board and lodging is included in this estimate. 


usually not 


is surprisingly large. For 


The number of small items, fees, admission charges, ete., 


reckoned by the student before leaving home, 
less than this sum he cannot live 
l Then there are the 


decently, 
least neighboring cities of note. 


comfortably, and many would say not 
almost irresistible temptations to visit at 
The student should not provide himself 


with less than $600 a year, though many squeeze through for $400 and 
#500, 

An examination of these figures will show that each of the neces- 
saries of life is cheaper in Germany than in the United States, that board 
and that 


We see by a comparison of like grades and 


! 


is relatively most expensive, books, clothing, and instruction 
I 


are relatively much cheaper. 
classes with each other that the cost of living in detail and in the agrgre- 


gate is less than it is with us. It is about one-fourth less; in some cities 


one-third less. But an important point here enters into the problem: a 
first-class German hotel is not so good as a first-class American hotel ; a 


second-class pair of German shoes will not last so long as an American 


restaurant of middle grade does not set so good a 
and this 


instruction 


second- lass pair ; a 


table as a middle-grade restaurant with us ; relation runs 


through the entire lst, with the exception of and books. 


Though Germany is poor, and her body politic is weighed down by : 
stupendous and costly military system, she pays her thirty odd thousand 
university professors and her myriad gymnasium teachers well, and en- 
sures them a position for life and a pension in decrepitude ; so that her 
instruction is cheaper and better than ours, and her books are written by 
While we see, then, that the student 
may live in Germany in the same rank of life as he lived in at home for 
from one-fourth to one-third less, and that he may carry economy farther 


the best scholars in the world 


than at home, yet he does not get absolutely as good goods for his money 
as he has been used to, so far as the material side of life goes. But the 
result is that most American students do live here less expensively than 
at home, or they make the same money go farther in the way of travel 
and sight-seeing, which is the same thing. 

As to differences in different cities, Leipsic is on the whole the most 
favorable city for one economically inclined. In most ancient university 
towns special advantages are granted to students, as, reduced prices for 
seats in the theatre and at concerts, discount at bookstores, and the like. 
Though the seat of the famous Messen, or fairs, and though the students 
number over three thousand, yet rooms are always plentiful in Leipsic. 
There is every inducement to choose that city, save. perhaps, romantic 
surroundings—excellent and varied university instruction, good libraries, 
many interests and phases of German life, a literary and musical centre, 
a time-honored sind well-established theatre, the Ge vandhaus concerts in 
winter, and moderate prices. Rents are dearer in Berlin than in Leipsic, 
but board is not more expensive. Géttingen and Bonn are more expen- 
sive than Leipsic and as expensive as Berlin. Strassburg is dearer than 
Berlin. Tt has a magnificent corps of instructors, but it has since 1871 
adopted little of the air or customs of a university town. K. 

STRASSBURG, Jan, 6, 1879. 


Notes. 


A SECOND edition of Frothingham’s ‘Gerrit Smith’ has been pub- 
. lished by the Messrs. Putnam, the author’s difference with Mr. 
Smith’s family being composed by admissions which leave Mr. Smith’s 
veracity unchaJlenged : he knew Brown was intent on a raid, but did not 
know (and could honestly deny that he knew) that Harper’s Ferry was 
the cho that the plan involved an attack on Federal 
property—the arsenal—which gave it a seditious character. Prof. J. 
C. Welling’s ** Notes on the Life and Character of Joseph Henry,” read 
Philosophical Society of Washington (of which Prof. Henry 


en rendezvous, 01 


before the 
was President) and printed in the Society’s Bulletin, have also been issued 
separately in a pamphlet of some thirty pages. ——We have received the 
N. Y. Tribune's ‘Index for 1878, compiled, under one title, by Mr. John 
L. Weinheimet 


mirror of the year’s history. ——The ninth edition of Fletcher and Kid- 


: a reference-book of prime utility to journalists, and a 


N ation. 
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Little, Brown & Co.) has been 
revised as far as the plates permitted for the body of the work, and 


der’s ‘ Brazil and the Brazilians’ (Boston : 
brought down to date also by means of an added chapter and by altera- 
tions and substitutions in the appendix. The map, too, shows signs of 
correction, chiefly in respect to railroad extension. The portrait of Dom 
Pedro at the age of thirty-five has been replaced with an admirable stee] 
engraving of him at fifty-two, with his prematurely venerable aspect, 
Ruder portraits of eminent Brazilian statesmen and of the rising eom- 
poser Gomes, a sketch of whose life is given, still further freshen the 
edition, in which one could now chiefly wish to see the wood-cuts of per- 


sons and scenery yield to more authentic and artistic reproductions of na 





ture, with all the resources of photography and phoio-engraving. 
occupation of the new capitol at Albany gives a timely interest to th 
leading paper in the Magazine of American History for January, on the 
formation of the first constitution of New York, by the editor, Mr. Joh 
\ustin Stevens. Most curious is the Rev. B. F. De Costa’s account of 
the so-called Globe of Ulpius (1542) now in possession of the New Yor! 
Historical Society, and which has an important bearing on the Verrazzano 
controversy. It is announced that the Lenox Globe (1510-12) will form 
the subject of another critical article. Of the February number, wholly 
devoted to Washington, we shall have something to say hereafter. Its 
contents are remarkably attractive.——Those of our readers who may 
have been interested by our article last week on American Forestry 
should be reminded of the recent addition of important works on this 
subject to the Boston Public Library, with the co-operation of our Min- 
Mr. George P. Marsh. In Bulletin No. 46 appeared 


148 general and 22 special works, besides a great number 


ister to Italy, 
a list of 
of references to agricultural reports, articles in the periodical press, 
etc.; this has just been reprinted, by request, with additions, in Bulle- 
tin No. 48,——No. 10 of the Harvard University Library Bulletin has 
the usual valuable ‘* supplement,” with articles on the early history of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company ; references in Analytic Geometry ; th 

floras of different countries ; the life and works of Michel Angelo ; th« 
calendar of Lee MSS.; the Sumner Collection ; and Shakspere’s poems 

Prof. Winsor is preparing a list of all editions of Ptolemy's Geography, 
and a bibliography of the early editions of Milton is also in progress at 
the Library. On the 1ith of this month, the birthday of Daniel 
Boone, the newly-founded Kentucky Historical Society will hold its first 
annual meeting at the State capital. The curator is Mr. Geo. W. Ranck, 
author of a meritorious ‘ History of Lexington,’ published in 1872. The 
Society appeals for contributions of all articles appertaining to the his 
tory of the State The ‘Banker’s Almanac and Register’ for 1879 
(New York: I. S. Homans) would seefn to be indispensable to the bank- 
ing fraternity, and of considerable use to merchants and others. That it 
would have any attractions for the greenbacker, is less apparent. 








—Mrs. Francis Lieber, being engaged upon a Life of her husband, th« 
late Dr. Francis Lieber, urgent!y requests his friends and correspondents 
(or their families, in case of their decease) who have preserved his letters 
to send them to her by express. Mrs. Lieber’s address is Newport, R. 1. 

—The Report on the General Index of the Journals of Congress, now 
in progress by order of the House of Representatives, is a document that 
concerns not only catalogue-makers and bibliographers, but every citizen. 
The orderly development of legislation, difficult enough in a Congress 
whose personnel is so changeable as ours, is rendered doubly so by the 
impediments to research when it is really desired to ascertain what has 
been said or done on a given subject in previous Congresses. Hence, on 
the one hand, the reckless introduction of bills inconsistent with th 
whole tenor of the statutes ; and, on the other, the ignorant acceptanc 
of them, or the vain repetition of debates in which their principles had 
been long ago condemned. The wastefulness of this habit is not its 
it encourages contempt of precedent, and gives rise to 
fey) 


worst feature ; 
those sudden and frantic efforts to remedy real or imaginary evils 
which the present Congress has distinguished itself. No more amusing 
as well as melancholy instance of the results of the want of continuity 
legislation, arising from ignorance, has been seen than the passage of 
Silver Bill, as a corrective of fraud and conspiracy, afforded. Whict 
shortness of memory begets in the Anglo-Saxon mind suspicions wort !iy 
of the Reds of ’89 it is high time that an index should come to the res 
and we regard Mr. Albert Ordway, to whom the task has been committed, 
His two communications to th 


as nothing short of a public benefactor. 
Committee on Rules show him to be fully impressed with the political im- 
portance of the undertaking, and to be equal to the pract.cal diffieulti: 
of it. He omits private legislation altogether, and for the rest enables 
the enquirer to “find at a glance the course and final resalt of legislation 
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on any subject,” each entry containing the number and year of the ses- 
sion anda memorandum of where the matter referred to can be found. 
Mr. Ordway annexes to his report a specimen taken from the com- 
pleted index forthe House and Senate Journals of the first four sessions 
of Congress. It seems to us admirably executed, and we can only hope 
that the extra compensation prayed for as a means of employing more 
assistants will be freely granted. We conclude by pointing out the ad- 
vantage which such an index would be to Cabinet ministers admitted to 
the floor of Congress to attack or defend measures : and the vast im- 
provement which it ought to effect in the character of Congressional 
debates. 

—Parents whose care for what their children read extends beyond the 
holidays will welcome two fresh additions to juvenile libraries—the one 
Of Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’ nothing need be said further than that 
Macmillan & Co, have brought it out in a cheap but handsome dress, with 
a vignette by Du Maurier, and an introduction by the Rev. Alfred An- 


already standard, the other destined to become so. 


gier, who tells how the Tales came to be written, and what was each 
author’s part in them. Their guiding principle, to employ as much of 
Shakspere’s own language as was consistent with their purpose, has been 
followed by Francis Storr and Hawes Turner, ‘late scholars of Trinity 
Tales 
Roberts 


College, Cambridge,” in their ‘Canterbury Chimes : or, Chaucer 


Retold for Children’ (London : C. Kegan Paul & Co.: Boston : 
Bros.) To use the ¢psissima verba in Chaucer’s case is of course far less 
practicable than in Shakspere’s, and paraphrase and interpretation have 
been freely resorted to, omissions and transpositions made, and still a 
fidelity to the substance maintained that is worthy of all praise. The 
Prologue and the Knight’s Tale occupy half the book, the others chosen 
being the Man of Law’s Tale, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, the Squire’s Tale, 
the Franklin’s Tale, and the poet’s own. It cannot be said that every- 
thing bloody has been omitted or smoothed over, but all coarseness has, 
and the stories will interest any child and harm none. What heightens 
the attractiveness of this pretty volume, besides a portrait of Chaucer, is 
the character illustrations borrowed in fac-simile from the 
Ms., and which, as the editors justly assert, ‘‘ give a truer idea of the 


Ellesmere 


personages of the Prologue than such modern pictures as Stothart’s, or 


even Blake’s.” Their archaism is, in fact, charming. 


—The February Atlantic continues its series of articles descriptive of 
different phases of American life with a sketch of the Career of a Capi- 
talist which is instructive and, we think, typical of a whole class. The 
other more solid articles are a discussion of International Copyright, 
‘Limited Sovereignty in the United States,” and ‘‘ Puritanism and Man- 
ners,” which last is much too full of unconditioned statements. Mr. W. 
W. Story gives us an extremely entertaining sketch of a journey in the 
country districts near Rome some twenty years ago ; and the account of 
‘* London Streets,” by Mr. Richard Grant White, is full of interesting mat- 
ter. Mr. Stoddard contributes some intimate reminiscences of Bayard 
Taylor. ‘‘The Lady of the Aroostook ” is still delightful reading, and 
Mark Twain’s account of ‘‘ The Great French Duel” is of the cleverest. 
Altogether the number is of extraordinarily even interest. 


—The oldest American poet, Richard Henry Dana, died in Boston on 
Sunday, Feb. 2, in the ninety-second year of his age. 
the senior of Bryant, having been born in 1787 (Nov. 15), but his muse was 
less precocious, and his first verses, on ‘‘ The Dying Raven,” wefe con- 
tributed nine years after ‘‘ Thanatopsis” saw the light in the North 
American Review (with his own editorial approval), to the New York 
Review, just established in 1825 by the poet who left us last year. More- 
over, Mr. Dana’s poetical activity was confined to a single decade ; after 
1833, when he brought out a volume of new poems, he produced, wi 
believe, no more, although he made alterations in those he had written. 
His complete works, in prose and verse, appeared in 1850 in two volumes, 


Ile was seven years 


and since that date the younger generation have been reminded of him 
only by some suen accident as the republication in //arper's Monthly 
of his **‘ Husband and Wife” (1858) and his ‘‘ Buccaneer” (1872). The 
poet was worthy of this revival, for he had, to use our own words on a 
former occasion, ‘‘the solidly valuable qualities of sense, delicate sensi- 
bility, masculine vigor, and cultivated restraint.” Although among the 
first to appreciate the worth of Coleridge and Wordswort 
less affected by them and their contemporaries, he prover 
ence of them; and his personal character as visible in his verse had a 
title to respect which time cannot diminish. Like his father and his 
grandfather, and his mother’s father and grandfather, Mr. Dana was 
bred to the law, but his poor health and his ample fortune fostered his 


h, and more or 
1} 
ai 


lis independ- 
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disinclination to enter heartily upon that career. So essentially literary 
was his poetic calling that he passed unmoved through the stormy period 
which inspired Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell with some of their 
loftiest and warmest lyrics. <A few stories, essays, and a course of 
lectures on Shakspere are among his prose works published and unpub 


lished. 


We have received from Mr. Alfred T. White, 
name is well known in connection with plans for improving the conditior 


of Brooklyn, whose 


of the poor, a copy of some proposed amendments to the Excise laws of 
this State which are being brought to the 
Mr. Jonathan Ogden. 


Excise laws of Sweden, and seem particularly adapted to our present 


notice of the Legislature by 


The amendments are borrowed largely from the 
needs. One liquor-saloon is allowed for every five hundred inhabitants 
of a city, or for a village containing less than that number. All licenses 
are sold at auction, so that the local government obtains their actua 
value, and not merely a license-fee, as is now the case. Besides this ad 
vantage, it is evident that a dealer who has, paid a fair price for his 
license will be slow to sacrifice it by a violation of the law, and will b 
interested in preventing illegal sales by others. Any person obtaining 
a license is obliged to give publie notice of the place where he intends t 
pursue his trade, and if the owners of half the property situated within 
two hundred feet of that place remonstrate against the sale of liquor it 
their vicinity, the dealer will be required to establish himself elsewhere 
In this way a good neighborhood is protected, and a liquor-dealer ones 
established finds it to his interest to keep such order that his neighbor: 
This system, however, will not apply to any city ot 
By the 


will not complain. 
town where the inhabitants have established total prohibition 
adoption of these amendments the liquor trade will cease to be so profita 
ble as to induce large numbers of persons to pursue it ; the revenue di 

rived from it will be greatly increased, and the number of saloons being 
limited they can be properly overlooked. The trade will also cease to be 
an element in politics. The simplicity as well as the justice of these 


changes ought to render them satisfactory to the State, Il as te 


ais We 


honest and law-abiding dealers 


—Governor Robinson, in his recent message to the Legislature 

touches upon a subject which it is to be hoped will receive the careful at 

tention of that body—the proposal of Lord Dufferin that Niagara Falls 
shall be set aside by the New York and Canadian governments as a reser- 
vation for an international park. The plan contemplates a purchase o1 
appropriation of a good deal of land on both sides of the Falls, a per- 
manent commission, and a revenue from tolls. There can be no great 
difficulty in carrying this project into execution, and it would certainly be 
a cheering sign of advancing civilization were it successfully carried 
out. 


has proposed or is about to propose the utilization of the water-power cf 


Every few years the newspapers set afloat the story that some one 


Niagara for industrial purposes: and the story serves the convenient 


end of pointing the somewhat stale moral of the devotion of America 
to the *‘almighty dollar.” the national lack of 
To our minds the utilization of the waters for this purpose would not be 


so striking an illustration of those national vices as the use to which the 


sentiment, and so on. 


place is already put is a proof of our easy-going national indifference to 
matters of public interest. The 
‘Tt is, however, well known, and a matter of universal complaint, that 


Governor deseribes the evil as follows : 


the most favorable points of observation around the Falls are appro- 
priated for purposes of private ptofit, while the shores swarm with 
sharpers, hucksters, and pedlars, who perpetually harass all visitors.” 
If the money went to keeping up the appearance of the place, towards 
making good roads and pretty paths, providing comfortable vehicles to 
ride about in, and other conveniences of that sort, no one would grudge 
it. But it does not. It simply goes to enrich private persons, who have 
little interest in the plac e except s¢ far as the desire to see it may lead to 
the increase of their income. We do not mean to reflect at all upon 
hem, or upon the Niagara landlords and hackmen, over whose rapacity 


The 


trouble does not lie in the moral qualities of the hackmen or hotel- 


the newspapers expend every summer a greatf deal of indignation 
keepers, who, according to our experience, are only rapacious after their 
kind, 


tate other property-owners in trying to get as much as they can out of 


nor inthe moral qualities of the property-owners, who only imi- 


their property ; but in the system. As long as Niagara is regarded as 
nobody's business, so long will the sight-seeing public continue to be 
heavily taxed by the intelligent people who are determined that it shall 
be their business. 


—But surely the plan is well worthy of the State’s interesting itself in 





‘The 





1 mel mercial po f view there can be no doubt that 
f Niagara { ext e western end State has 
t pecuniary advantage to New Ye nasmuch as it has led 
} | pilgrimage {1 igh it by lass of pilgrims who do a great 
| o stimulate tl isiness pros} y of t State through whi they 
pil VW it pro ing to speal ith ab math itical accuracy 
it mav be estimated that a hundred thousand people go every summe 
through it to Niagara, If t i spend fitty dollars on the way there 
und back tinly a low « e), we hav ive million dollars spent 
within the borders of New \ every year merely because Niagara hap- 
pens to be where | Of « leading arithmeticians will differ as to 
these figures, some insisting that more and some tiat less people ** visit 
the Fall > but the faa f the annual pilgrimage and its com- 
n ial imy al iunnot be d ited 


interesting f ticl n the history of the Kastern Question, fi 
its earliest beginnings, centuries ago, entitled ** Les Evolutions du Prob- 

} ¥ ’ . , 
leme Ori | hey are from t well-known pen of Julian Klaezko, 
and are evidently destined to be formed into a volume, like his former 
, 1 } } s + " } 
politico-histerical contributions to the same pr iodical, the Ktudes de 
Diplomatie Contemporaine—Les Cabinets de Europe en 1865-1564, 


s Préliminaires de Sadowa,” and ** Les Deux Chanceliers.” The 
‘Evolutions ” abounds in vivid sketches of political combinations, 
schemings, and theorizings, and in piquant trait and utterances of both 

all M. Klaez- 


Kast-European and occidental rulers and statesmen. Like 


ko’s productions it is marked | umple evidences of a complete fami- 
liarity with the subject, and by graceful and sprightly treatment; but, 
like all his productions, it also betrays a motive different from an un- 


mixed desire to establish historical truth. Fully susceptible of his- 


torical candor, and wonderfully adroit in 


} 


displaving it before his readers, 
: i 
he yet never ceases to study and sketch | story in the interest of Poland. 


\ Lithuanian Jew by birth, a convert to Christianity, and a member of 
the Polish emigration in France, he is free from prejudices of race, creed, 
ind political theory, but constantly under the sway of anti-Russian, and, 
sentiment. <A friend of the 


in a less degree, of anti-German, Czartory- 


skis and of Beust, he was drawn in 1870, when he was a member of the 
% 


} 


Galician Diet, into an inopportune advocacy of a Franco-Austrian alli- 


ance, and soon abandoned the parliamentary arena; and he is now untir- 
ing in endeavors to influence French public opinion in favor of a IF ranco- 
Austro-English coalition against Russia, or, if necessary, against Russia 


and Germany. The journalistic power which he wields through his ex- 


tensive diplomatic knowledge and attractive versatility is such that a 
well-informed Paris correspondent lately designated him in our eolumns 
(No. 673) as ** the chief enemy—the arch-enemy, if I may say so—of Rus- 
sia in France.’ 


The following fragment of M. Klaezke’s sketch of the reaction 
against Philhellenism, the potnfe of which is rather striking, is, perhaps, 
i fair specimen of his broad, discursive, sparkling, affectedly-candid, and 


superficial way of treating 


political topies, though it may not fairly ex- 


emplify his style, which is generally more concise and less florid : 


‘*‘ Graver, heavier, more conscientious in her science, as well as in her 
malice, Germany undertook to destroy the Hellenic legend in its most 
mysterious, most sacred foundations ; to despoil the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus and of the .!gean Isles of their last prestige—the glory 
lerived from their past. Fallmerayer devoted a whole life [?] of labors 
and travels, an unparalleled erudition, a literary talent of the highest 
order to the demonstration of that original thesis, that the modern Greeks 
are but spurious Hellenes—in fact, wretched Slavs, possessing no right 
whatever to the magnificent title of suecessors to Pericles and Philope- 
men. He measured with his callipers the features of every Palikar wo- 
man whom mischance threw in his way, and called the world to judge 
whether those were the proportions of a Venus of Milo. It gave him in- 
elfable pleasure to convince Europe that, like Shakspere’s Titania, she 
had long clasped with her loving arms a head not in the least resembling 


the Apollo Belvedere or the Jupiter of Atricoli; as if archwology and 
wstheties were the criterion of the right of nations; a 





s if all this fine 
theory, elaborated in hatred of Russian ambition [7], could not be turned 
with equal, or even greater, ease in favor of the same ambitious tenden- 
g irelessness indeed which made General [gnatie/f 
forget to appeal to the Failmerayer theory when, at San-Stefano, he 
strove to force so many Greek lands and populations into the mould of the 
Great-Bulgaria of his dream.” 


es | il Was # Strang 


*‘England’s Gesetzgebung in Bezug auf die Preise (1526-1601)’ is a 
dissertation published last year by Dr. Ochenkowski, upon his attaining 


1 


the venta docendi at the University of Jena. 


It is an admirably-told and 


instructive chapter of the economical legislation of England, based upon 


ibundant extracts from the statutes, which are accompanied by copious 


Nation. 
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explanations and remarks, It is shown that the legislation of this n 
ture was primarily in the interest of the consumer, hardly at all of t} 
producer, while the middleman, and, indeed, the commercial class i: 
general, was the object of constant hostility. Along with the watchful 
nterest in behalf of the consumer, there came in ethical considerations 
the desire to check luxury and excessive profit. Whatever protectiy 
ideas had a share in this legislation were rather analogous to the Enegli 
corn-laws than to our American tarit?, being prohibitions upon export 
but these, too, had the interests of consumers rather than of producers 
Stringent 


In view, egulations were at the same time directed agains 


foreign merchants residing in England. In all this there appears to hay 

been no recognition at all of capital as a factor in production, or of pro- 

duction as a bread national interest . and the writer goes on to show, by 

an interesting analysis of the industrial methods of the time, that th: 

spirit of this legisiation was at bottom a conservative reaction against tl 
- 


modern forces of capital, which began to work about the middle of th 


fourteenth century. The growth of pasturage, which is familiar as a 


eading fact of the fifteenth century and the early part of the sixteenth, 


he designates as a retrogression in economy 


HARTMANN’S NEW SYSTEM OF PESSIMISTIC ETIIICS.* 
| N the warof 1866 against Austria a handsome Prussian lieutenant of arti!- 
lery, then twenty-four years old, was obliged to pass the night in adamp 
trench, and from a rheumatic fever which followed partially lost the use 


of both legs for life. Though his education was mainly military, he had 
found time for much reading of philosophy and general science, to which 
he now devoted himself, and a few years later leaped into sudden and 
world-wide fame by the publication of his ‘Philosophy of the Unecon- 
scious.’ Ilis opinions were novel and often startling ; every chapter was 
full of such curious scientifie facts, and his style so simple, direct, and 
popular, that even cultivated German ladies fell to reading philosophy, 
and have never ceased to interest themselves in the remarkable personality 
and the no less remarkable career of the author. 

Intelligence, in the systen of Schopenhauer, is « final form of develop- 
ment from an unconscious and unreasonable will; while according to 
Hartmann will is guided from the first by knowledge, and indeed is 
inseparable from it save in the mind of man. The unconscious is at one: 
Vichte’s absolute ego, Schelling’s absolute subject, Hegel’s absolute idea, 
the Spinozistie substance, the Eleatic one-all, ete. It is the organizing 
power in nature, guiding instinct to act according to a purpose without 
knowledge of the purpose, building up the nervous system and then 
tenanting it with a soul. It makes no mistakes, never hesitates, is 
clairvoyant, divine, and finally compels us to infer final from efficient 
causes. The ultimate end and purpose of the universe, he insisted, was 
not justice, goodness, happiness, or freedom, but the development of con- 
sciousness. Yet the more consciousness the more unhappiness ; pleasan| 
Men have 
awaited happiness successively in the future of the individual on earth, 
and in the future of the race in this, and finally in another world, but 
vainly and without reason. 


impressions fade, those which are unpleasant are indelible. 


Pleasure is ever misery’s decoy-duck. Earth 


is bank upt in happiness. Joyous expectations are never realized, etc 
In view of all this we must not, as Schopenhauer said, cease to will, but 
press on in the universal struggle to develop intellect till action become 
How al! 
this occurs is left very indefinite, and it is precisely here that the new 


so utterly irrational and antagonistic that it must cease for ever. 


synthesis we are about to consider begins, 

The discussion occasioned by the publication of the ‘Philosophy of th 
Unconscious’ was bitter, and has now lasted a decade, while the work has 
just passed to an eighth edition. Professor Michelet expressed ‘‘ hon 


nitv” for an author who brings such ‘‘ miserable nonsense” into t! 


philosophical mart. J, C. Fischer called it a ‘ pyramid of absurdity” fit 


to ‘excite universal laughter.” Dr. Hausemann feared that the doctrine 


f the infallibility of the unconscious would tend to the notion of a 
potential infallibility of the pope. One avers that Hartmann | 

‘*shamefully duped the world,” another calls his book a ‘* snarl of idiot! 
** Reason run mad,” ‘‘ the odor of death pervading the whole 
‘*the jugglers 
of logic,” ‘*a plea for moral bankruptcy,” and similar verdicts almost by 
On the other hand Pro- 


stupidity.” 
volume,” ** purely pathological,” ** frivolity and pretence,” 
the score have been pronounced by adversaries. 
fessor Lasson considered it one of the best expressions of the tendencies 

modern times, admirably calculated to reconcile the classic works o! 


* ‘Phaenomenologie des sittlichen Bewusstseins. Frolegomena zu jeder kiinfti ren 
Ethiks. Von Eduard y. Hartmann.’ 890 pp. Berlin. New York: Westermann. 157) 
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German philosophy with the methods and results of modern science. 
Professor Kapp calls it the inauguration of a ‘* new way of regarding the 


niverse.” Professor Schweitzer considers it very significant, brilliant, 


nteresting, ete. Other writers too numerous to mention, but to whom 
Hartmann has called attention in a prospectus, have more guardedly spoken 
f his system as ‘*gental,” of a “thoroughly pure and noble moral tone,” 

a ‘remarkable bit of cultured history which will survive the next 
Thus it is, 
wrhaps, not too much to say with Dr. Kirchmann that its reception, not 


entury,” as “suggestive to an unparalleled degree,” ete. 


nly among scholars but throughout the reading world, was unpre- 
cedented in the previous history of philosophy. 

Soon after the publication of this work, in 1869, the author was 
Leipsic. His 


health made it impossible for him to accept, and the chair remained vacant 


honored by a call to a professorship of philosophy at 


till it was assumed last year by Professor Wundt. He has published in the 
‘*The Self-Dissolution of Christi- 
anity and the Religion of the Future” ; ‘* Critical Foundation of Tran- 
scendental Realism” ; ‘*Strictures and Elucidations of the Systems of 
Kant’; ‘*Schopenhauer and Hegel”: ‘* The from the 
Stand-point of Physiology and the Development Theory” ; ‘* The Truth 


’ 


and Error of Darwinism”; and a volume of ** Collected Studies and Es- 


meanwhile several minor treatises : 


Unconscious 


The author has lived meanwhile in the greatest retirement in a 
simple and almost homely style in an uninteresting suburb of Berlin, 
leading a purely intellectual life, and not in the least indebted for his influ- 
ence to personal inculcations or to literary cliques. He is essentially a man 
of genius, a musician, a painter, and the author of one tolerable drama. 
He is a most indefatigable worker, eschewing most current literature. 
His manner and personal appearance are striking. 


says.” 


Ile is short and 
rather thick, walks with great difficulty and only on level ground, and 
prefers to wheel himself in an invalid chair. His long, abundant sandy 
hair and beard, and his fine poetic eye, his very rapid utterance and 
quick movements, his brief characterization and denunciation of the 
‘‘ professorlings ” who most severely criticise his opinions, his confidence 
that he is only in the beginning of his philosophical activity, all combine 
to make a most strongly-marked and original personality, in which the 
keen sensitiveness of a poet and an invalid is combined with great force 
of purpose and power of sustained mental effort. His pessimism is al- 
most a religion with him, and he accepts and defends with ardor in pri- 
vate conversation all its consequences and implications. A high place 
among synthetic thinkers must be allowed to him, and the appexrance of 
his new work, narrower in scope but much more thorough in method 
than his first, is an event of at least great literary if not of truly philo- 
sophic moment. 

The first and lowest form of moral consciousness, says Hartmann, 
was characterized by the Cyrenians. Their naive hedonism taught that 
pleasure was the end of life. The discussion of the different sorts, 
degrees, and consequences of enjoyment led to the true eudemonism of 
the Epicureans, who taught that mental pleasure was preferable to that 
of the senses, and that friendship and freedom from passion and desire 
were the supreme forms of happiness. Aristotle, Hobbes, and especially 
Spinoza represent this system in greater detail. Its practical half-truth 
is a wise and moderate savoir vivre, which is the highest result of what is 
termed the mundane positive eudemonistic morality. As soon, however, 
as men begin to reflect on the disproportion between happiness and merit, 
the postulate of an all-wise and transcendental Judge is erected, and by 
degrees develops into a system of rewards and punishments in a future 
state. To this vulgar form of egoism, best represented according to the 
author by the Jesus of the synoptic gospels, earthly motives and plea- 
sures soon come to appear low and unworthy when compared with those 
which are heavenly. 
sible. 


This antithesis he regards as both false and impos- 
Sensuous elements are inexpugnable from every conception of a 
future retributive state, and a noble epicureanism is far better. The in- 
evitable self-criticism of this moral scheme leads to the negative phase of 
cynicism. Pleasure is seen to be impossible, and the individual in this 
stage withdraws from the world and is indifferent to itsopinions. He 
secks only to lead a harmless life and avoid evil, and feels that the world 
can neither give him anything he desires nor take from him anything he 
loves; This again is a partial, because a merely individual, stand-point, 


and the ‘* negative transcendent moral” is sure to be inferred. Suicide, 





or refusal to live by asceticism, or the insight that the end and object of 
living is not to be happy, but to be independent of happiness, and that 
only those who know little and whose experience has been shall find 





enjoyment in life, result from various degrees of development of this 


stage of moral consciousness. All morality, at least, is only a 


The Nation. 


between full enjoyment of the world on the one hand and refusal to 
self-negation the ultimate but inevita 
The 


renunciation 


on the other. In this extreme of 


ble bankruptcy of every egoistic moral system is manifest. 
evcle of the moral consciousness ends thus in utter self 
despair. 

The more complete this shipwreck of the selfish principles the more 
eagerly do men grasp after heteronomous authoritative 


the 


principles, and 
more uncritically do they apply them to the guidance of conduct 


According to the well-known views of J. Il, Kirchmann, this is the 
highest morality. Ilumanity, the state, ete., is infinitely higher and 


wiser than the individual, ‘To obey because we 


the 


rovernment, 


are commanded is 


highest and final moral motive. Precedent in law, good 
business, social intercourse, all depend on this instant and complete sur 


The 


replies Hartmann, the sentiments of 


render of the individual will to higher authority. moral act brings 


rest, but never pleasure, etc. True, 
reverence and veneration are independent of the feelings of pleasure and 
and 


pain; but even these must not be unduly exalted above self-respect 


independence in thought and action. The origin of paternal authority 
is sought in the animal instinct of defending the young. This is the first 


and fundamental form of all authority. Legislation stands for the con 
trol of the worst elements and individuals by the moral consciousness of 
the best. 


scious morality. 


Custom isan unconscious which should be replaced by a con 
Chureh authority is the most insidious and dangerous 
The 
by Protestantism is of great theoretical, but has proved 
practical worth. 


of all for both mental and moral culture. autonomous 


movement 
to be of litt le 
With the discussion of such points the introductory, or ‘* pseudo 


moral,” portion of the work ends. It has shown that conscience is not 


simple, but a very complex product of all varieties of instinets, feelings, 
opinions, tastes, ete., and that freedom of conscience postulates merely 
the negation of every heteronomous element 


strictly in the spirit and method of 


Everything is thus far 
Hart 


stand-point, and, though re 


oOug 


Hegel’s Phenomenology 
mann expressly assumes the same objective 


nouncing the dialectic method, has not, save in a few inconspicuous 


details, succeeded in working his way to independence of his most inge- 


not 


One 


nious model, which is now coming to be considered in Germany 


only as the most significant part of the Hegelian but as 


system, 
of the acutest and 
thought. 


most suggestive of all the products of philosophical 


Is there in consciousness a spontaneous ethical estimate of human 


actions, apart from all conformity to outer authority or influence ? With 
is entitled 


the discussion of this great question the which 


the ** True Ethical Consciousness,” 


second part, 


begins. First among the subjective 
the 


which enables us to answer the above question, which is purely empirical, 


motives of morality is the wsthetie principle of taste, existence of 
affirmatively, by asserting the existence of such a principle without tel 


ing or knowing what it requires. Taste is conscious of no objective or 


subjective reasons for its choice, and it demands only what is morally 
beautiful. 


rity. 


The doctrine of the golden mean is the apotheosis of medioe- 
The principles of harmony, of perfection, moral ideal, and the 
all 
A deeper moral princi- 
Pathos, enthusiasm, pride, humility, regret, re- 


many reconstructions of society proposed by reformers, are shown to 
be the products of merely esthetic judgments. 
ple is found in feeling. 
sentment, sociality, sympathy, fidelity, love, are each characterized in 
long sections, and a transition is finally made through the feeling of duty 
to what are termed the rationalistic moral principles—practicality, truth- 
The here the 


most comprehensive of all moral principles, just as in Philosophy of 


latter is 


fulness, freedom, accountability, and purpose 


the 


the Unconscious it is necessarily conceived as the fnner Moment of the 
absolute. We constanily and inductively infer ulterior from nearer im- 
mediate ends, and the teleological ordering of our actions teaches us not 
only their but our own relativity. The ‘higher egotism” is thus bank- 
rupt, and the ethical consciousness turas at last towards altruistie social 


ks the 
This would not be diminished by the deeay ol culture, which 


ends. Social democracy se greatest enjoyment for the greatest 


number. 


is, in fact, the greatest enemy of gen The illusion of the 


ral happiness, 
+ ] 


createst happine ss prin ipl would eve ntually lead the world back to ani- 


malization. But against this consummation the ethics of evolution not 


only teaches that the most vigorous and virtuous survive, but it impresses 
the duty of developing intelligence 


tothe uttermost. True, the culture 





of a high civilizati 





n necessarily produces misery, poverty, and vandal- 


ism. It tends to unsphere women and to the precocious cephalization of 


children, excuses compet 1 and even war, and hence, finally, a higher 
absolute, monistic, religious moral principle must be sought, which shall 








LOA The 


tend to the practical and essential identification of individuals with each 
other, and then with the absolute itself. 

We must know and autonomously will to follow non-egoistic absolute 
ends as essentially our ends. Cosmie development is the life-process of 
the absolute, which must be presupposed as identical with my own es- 
sence and as teleological. Accepting its unconscious ends as our own, 
we are able to do morally right so far as we develop the full conscious- 
ness that our will is but abranch of the all-will. If the notion of an ab- 
solute, or of God, is to have any value as an hypothesis, we must con- 
The final cause of 
The 
unfolding of the universe is rather a pathological healing process which 
plaster to draw its inner pain out- 


ceive him as unhappy before the beginning of things. 
creation was not, as Hegel believed, a self-mirroring of the absolute. 
goes on within it. The world is a‘ 
ward.” The positive transcendental happiness of God before creation is 
purely mythic. The divine complacency which pronounced all that was 
made ‘** very good ” expressed no positive joy or satisfaction, but only an 
Cultured piety sees that pity, not love, for 
The emancipation of the absolute from its 


amelioration of inner woe, 
God is man’s highest duty. 
transcendent unhappiness may never be complete. New generations, 
races, worlds may ever perpetuate the immanent torture, nearing only by 
asymptotic approaches an equilibrium between universal pleasure and 
pain, but we must never forget that the world and the absolute must be 
redeemed, if at all, together. 
deemed by it. Only the phenomenal selfish individual, who seeks plea- 
sure, fancies that he can find release from the duty of universal co-operation 
in death, which he is too puny-souled to seek. All the elect understand 
that the supreme duty of redeeming God from pain, or of *‘ ameliorating the 
negative eudemonism of the absolute,” is aduty which will end only with 
the universe itself, The work closes with the sentence : ‘* Real existence 
is the incarnation of deity ; the world process is the passion-history of 


God can redeem the world only by being re- 


God made flesh, and at the same time the way to the redemption of Him 
who was crucified in the flesh. To be moral is to lend a helping hand in 
shortening this way of suffering and of redemption.” 

From this all too brief epitome the reader may see that the classifica- 
tion of the various moral theories which occupy the first three-fourths 
of the ponderous volume is ingenious and suggestive, and exhibits a 
broader and more philosophical plan of treatment than is found in any 
modern ethical work ; but it is no less evident, on careful reading, that 
neither the author’s scholarship nor his critical or analytic power has 
sufficed to justify the pretentious title of his work. His systematic 
method is arbitrary, his transitions, especially from the morality of taste 
to that of feeling, and again to that of reason, often purely artificial. 
His spirit is more dogmatic and mystie than in his earlier work, and the 
book, though expressly addressed to lay readers, is far less simple in 
He has had the hardihood to carry out the pessimistic conception 
His 
complete. It is a most gloomy poem by a sensitive esthetic soul whom 
fame does not comfort for personal misfortunes. He has the synthetic 
power of an artist and not of a philosopher. Attention is irresistibly 
drawn from his work to his personality. Hence a strictly psychological 
(none the less interesting if it proves pathological) problem is presented 


style. 


of the universe to its extreme logical consequence. **system ” is 


to the critic, viz.: what physiological or other reasons will explain why an 
aristocratic and vigorous young soldier, suddenly robbed of his career, 
his associations, his personal comeliness, his fortune, and largely even 
of the use of his muscles—those most faithful servants of the will—liv- 
ing in retirement with a wife sensitive, cultivated, and invalid like him- 
self, should find satisfaction in believing and teaching that all happiness 
is born of ignorance, and that Deity is in need of human pity and help ? 
We have no present wish to discuss this problem, but Herr v. Hartmann 
should at least not forget, when he tells the complacent world that it is 
miserable ia spite of fancied happiness, that it will be apt, before accept- 
ing his pessimistic gospel, to ask most searchingly if the unhappiness he 
fancies is or should be universal is not really his own. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

‘OMEWHERE in the early part of this century was published a book, 
“half humorous, half descriptive, called ‘The District School as It 
Was.’ It was in striking contrast to ‘Roderick Hume ; the Story of a 
New York Teacher.’ 
local quality to be allowed for; but, all allowance made, there is a 
Then litera- 


The scene was laid.in New England, which gave a 


mighty change in the fifty years between the two stories. 


Bardeen, editor of 


* Roderick Hume ; 
the School Bulletin “§ Syracuse 


the Story ofa New York Teacher. By C. W 
N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co 


Nation. 


| always triumphs. 
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ture was cultivated, if not ‘‘ on a little oatmeal,” yet under the sternest 
conditions, Short sessions, scant salaries, severe discipline necessary to 
induce the refractory flock to begin the ascent to Parnassus, were the 
rule, and the teacher’s place was supposed to be held by stress of necessi- 
ty. The times change, however, and we change with them, and trust- 
funds, endowments, and shrewd speculation play a prominent part in the 
more recent story. To furnish a marketable article is the object of the 
schoo! management, and the reputation and capacities of the teacher are 
points to be scored in the game. The under-teachers are a powerful and 
The 
book is vivacious, and the author knows the ground he describes ; but it 
is difficult to imagine any one less fitted for his place than Roderick 
Hume. Self-confident, rash, inexperienced, knowing neither human na- 
ture nor himself, prejudiced and hasty of speech, he is very nearly a 
model, except in honesty of intention, of what a teacher should not be— 
though possibly in the incidents of his visit to New York the author is 
showing his own knowledge of the world at the expense of his hero. Mr. 
Bardeen exposes some of the tricks whereby public funds are unworthily 
obtained, and the way in which good State regulations can be evaded or 
turned to harm in a fashion well known on a wider stage, and, carrying 


well-connected body, and school events are also village events. 


his hero through hope, disappointment, folly, and despair, brings him out 
with flying colors at the close of the book. 

The republication of inferior early stories by an author who has 
written a successful book, seems the inevitable result of debate between 
need of money and desire to maintain literary reputation. The first 
All the failures, the rough copies, the blotted outlines 
are bestowed on the public, and we are taught afresh how difficult it is to 
do well, how easy to blunder. ‘ Kathleen,’ ‘ Lindsay’s Luck,’ ‘ Pretty 
Polly Pemberton ’ are all set afloat afresh in the wake of Mrs, Burnett’s 
later books. The first, ‘ Kathleen,’ is an unnatural American story ; 
‘Lindsay’s Luck’ an unnatural English story with an American hero ; 
and ‘Pretty Polly Pemberton’ a lively, vulgar little ‘ tale,” entirely ap- 
propriate to the columns of a second or third-rate English magazine. 

A book written by Jules Sundeau and crowned by the Academy bespeaks 
respectful reading, and, even when it has been read, one casts up the 
account of defects and good points with a great pull in favor of anything 
so originated and so rated. Our readers will judge for themselves. The 
first fifty pages give a charming description of a certain Chevalier and 
Marquise, old friends, who had faced the emigration of the nobility 
together (with the Marquis), and who by their French wits and philosophy 
had made life in exile possible, then endurable, then cheerful. The Revo- 
lution 1s over, their estates have chiefly been restored to them, the Mar- 
quis has gone over to the majority, and the two well-bred old people cheer 
each other’s lives with neighborly visits ; talk of old times, and speculate 
together on the future of the Chevalier’s only child, Maurice de Va!- 
travers. To them enters a girl of fourteen years old, the niece of the 
Chevalier, thrown on his protection by her mother’s death. Presently 
Maurice departs for Paris, where he treads the paths prepared for rich, 
idle, excitable young men, and where he lingers year after year, writing 
home more and more rarely, but drawing on his father as long as the 
Chevalier’s fortune lasts. Meantime Madeleine is the stay and comfort 
of her uncle’s life, and watches his death-bed, where his son is not to 
The Valtravers estate is to be sold, the Marquise purchases 
it, and, dying soon after, bequeaths it to Madeleine. She has there a hasty 
visit from Maurice, who returns to Paris at once, having made an ap- 
pointment with himself to kill himself. We hear of a lawsuit, brough! 
against Madeleine by the disappointed heirs of the Marquise ; and, shortly 
after, we are as much astounded as Maurice, when Madeleine, accompa- 
nied by a peasant girl called Ursula, presents herself in Paris at the 
apartment of Maurice, tells him that she has lost everything, and has 
come to him as her natural protector. Maurice, who has taken his last 
walk, kissed his pistols and prepared for a short shrift, is astonished, in- 


be seen. 


| dignant, recalcitrant, cross; but Madeleine is firm, and after walking 


! 


him about Paris (accompanied by the preposterous Ursula) awd across 
the track of his former friends, fixes their home in the rue de Babylone, 
obtains from her cousin a promise to live two years in order to give her 
a good start, and proceeds to work for the living of both parties. Mau- 
rice was certainly not an amiable inmate. ‘‘ He asked himself by what 
cowardly condescension, what incredible weakness, he had permitted 
himself to be brought to this. He accused himself of imbecility, and 


‘Lindsay’s Luck. Pretty Polly Pemberton. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett... New York : Charles Scribner's Sons 

‘Madeleine: A Story of French Love. (Crowned by the French Academy.) Trans 
lated from the French of Jules Sandeau by Francis Charlot.’ Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co, 1879. 
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cursed the name of his cousin.” A long illness follows ; and when he 
recovers it is still to a state of ill-tempered idleness. 
wood-carving, in which he has been proficient. 
fling the tools in her face, but contrives a verbal equivalent. 


Madeleine suggests 
He does not precisely 
Finally, to 
assist. a fellow-lodger, a distracted cabinet-maker, Maurice does carve a 
figure, and gradually goes to work. Being a little better in health and 
freer in his movements, it occurs to him that he ought to seduce Made- 
leine, and he begins appropriately. Madeleine puts a stop to that and in- 
vites him to dine. As the months goon he sometimes reads to Madeleine 
in the evenings, and selects a disgraceful book which she allows him to 
read to the end. Then they begin to go to the opera together ; Made- 
leine sings to him ; they take country walks together ; and when the two 
years are well over, Maurice finds himself in love with his cousin. A Sir 
Edward (we cannot find that he has any other name) appears on the 
scene as patron of Maurice and lover of Madeleine. Maurice feels it his 
duty to leave the ground clear for him, and goes off on a walking jour- 
ney, Which brings him to his native village and the entrance to his father’s 
avenue. He goes up the path, finds Madeleine, Ursula, Sir Edward, the 
eabinet-maker and his wife on the perron, the chateau in perfect order, 
and the old servants bustling about. It has all been a made-up story. 
Madeleine did not iose her lawsuit—has been a rich woman all the while, 
but thought best to play this little comedy for the restoration of the 
She gives Maurice a final talking-to, and then they are mar- 
The delicacies of description and the 


prodigal. 
ried and live happily ever after. 
cynical sayings scattered through the book are such as one looks for from 
M. Sandeau ; but the plot appears to us worthy of Madame de Genlis, and 
it is possibly this peculiar element of moral trickery which justifies the 
second title of the book—‘ A Story of French Love.’ 

Cherbuliez is fortunate in being the master of a style which is so 
clear and pure, and at the same time is so little tinged with an indi- 
vidual manner, that it is thoroughly translatable. The translation 
of the ‘Comte Kostia’ or of the ‘Revanche de Joseph Noirel,’ though 
it cannot be said to be as good as the original, conveys to the reader 
a very adequate idea of the author's literary character, The same thing 
may be said of ‘Jean Téterol,’ his latest production. 
mind, the least effective of his stories, and compared with ‘Joseph 
Noirel,’ or ‘Samuel Brohl et Cie ,’ is hardly worthy of him ; yet it is clever 
enough to make the fortune of an ordinary novelist. Jean Téterol is a 
man of the people, who in early life has been a workman on the estates of 
acertain Marquis, a gentleman of the old school, who has no idea of 
the fierce democratic passions and wild hopes that are raging in the mind 
of such sturdy dependenis as Téterol. For an affront which the Marquis 
hardly thinks a man in his position capable of resenting, or feeling 
as an insult, he leaves his master’s estates and goes off, resolved on 
revenge. By steady industry and devotion to his fortunes he accumu- 
lates a large amount of money, which he lays by with the fixed idea of 
returning to the home of his early life, and acquiring possession of the es- 
tates of the Marquis. At last he returns, burning with revenge, to carry 
out his plot, only to find, however, that his dream has been foiled in a way 
that had not occurred to him as among the possibilities of the case—by 
his old enemy’s death. The marquis, however, has left a son in possession 
of the estates, and this son is a man of easy-going, self-indulgent dispo- 
sition, who has led a gay life, and finds rather late in it that he must turn 
over a new leaf, economize, manage his estates, and in fact change him- 
self from a gay citizen of the world into a sober country gentleman. 
Jean Téterol determines, as he cannot be revenged upon the father, to 
make the son pay for the father’s insult, and accordingly begins an 
elaborate campaign, the end in view being the acquisition of the estate 
and the ruin of the Marquis. 
ferent from his father as possible, while the Marquis has a daughter as 
different from her father as can be. These two, without knowing how 
curiously their fates are related, fall in love with each other, and finally, 


Téterol, however, has a son who is as dif- 


after many crosses, the whole ends in a happy marriage; and Jean 
T*terol’s idea is brought to naught, as ideas of the kind should be. Such 


is the baldest outline of a story which though, as we have said, not on 
a level with other novels of Cherbuliez, is well worth reading. The 
character of Jean Téterol, obstinate, revengeful, and selfish, but loving 
his son better after all than himself ; of the Marquis, polite, self-indulgent, 
finding everything but pleasure a bore, while reconciling his conscience to 
his life by a number of well-rounded phrases and maxims of a highly 
moral character, which do duty in the place of any moral actions ; his 
daughter, charming as all the young girls in Cherbuliez’s novels are, 


and 


*L'Idée de Jean Téterol. Par Victor Cherbuliez... New York: F. W. Christern 
The same Englished (‘ Jean Téterol’s Idea‘). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878 


The Nation. 


This is, to our | 
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the son of Jean Téterol, filled with the chivalrous ideas which make his 
father’s blood run cold, while they inspire him at the same time with a 
sort of dazed admiration—all these characters are well drawn, and if the 
plot were only more interesting, would leave nothing to desire. But the 
plot comes to nothing. Jean Trterol’s idea is not carried out, and what 
does come to pass is what the reader has seen was coming from the first. 
Cherbuliez is not a writer who lets vou divine very much from his books as 
to his opinions, though he differs from many French novelists in the fact 
that the reader is quite confident that he has opinions. Unless we are 
mistaken, one of these is an opinion very hostile to aristocrats and 
aristocratic institutions. 
the pictures of a happy and good existence in his books are generally to 


His aristocrats are almost always bad, while 


be found in the lives of untitled and unpedigreed people ; witness the 
Comte Kostia, the Comte d’Ornis, the patroness of Samuel Brohl, in 
this book the Marquis, and on the other side the delightful description of 
the bourgeois household in ‘Joseph Noirel.’ At the other end of the social 
scale, to be sure, he has bad characters enough, Brohl 
himself, and Joseph Noirel, who certainly cannot be considered a model. 


such as Samuel 
But you feel that these are to a great extent the unfortunate victims of 
while the Comte d’Ornis his friend 
aristocrats have cruel and vindictive passions, and the Marquis in Jean 


circumstances ; murders because 
Téterol is selfish and pleasure-seeking and hypocritical because these are the 
What Cherbuliez’s politics are we do not know ; but 
his books, as might be expected from a true Genevese, are republican ; 


vices of marquises. 


in this respect nothing could be more different than his novels and those 
of a writer like Octave Feuillet, who, though he resembles Cherbuliez in 
a certain purity and delicacy of style, is essentially a novelist of aristo- 
cratic life. 

Henri de Chelles, of an and 
through his money early in life, and, after giving his friends a great 


ancient noble Freneh family, ran 
deal of trouble, finally agreed to expatriate himself in consideration 
of his debts being paid by his sister’s husband, M. 
America he meets with the beautiful Dota Manuela de 


rich and noble Mexican family, whom he marries, 


Clairac In 
Moral 8, of a 
Unfortunately, she is 


de 


disinherited at the same time, and Henri is worse off in this world’s goods 
then ever. He joins the Union army and is killed in the battle of Bull 
Run. His wife dies two years later, leaving to the care of the French 
branch of the family her child, Manuela 
introduction of the orphan to her aunt, Madame de Clairac, in Paris. 
This lady is a woman of the world, with two married daughters, a salon, 
Manuela is a child of nature, beautiful, inno- 


‘Remorse * opens with the 


and a position to keep up. 
cent, and confiding. One of the persons on an intimate footing at her 
aunt’s house is Maurice Morton, the distinguished poet and romancer, at 
bottom a cold and selfish man, but one who analyzes his emotions and 
sensations to a good purpose. Manuela has read some of his books, and 
he, consequently, makes an immediate impression upon her. 


terested in her, but not sufficiently to be blind to the fact that she would 


Ile is in- 
be no match for him. He encourages her interest, in the heartless manner 
peculiar to men of his stamp, until it needs but a word from him to make 
her happy for life, and this word he seems perpetually on the point of 
uttering. Just at this critical time her aunt finds a husband for her in 
the person of M. Walrey, a man of the people, the head of a great 
firm of metal-workers, thoroughly good, but, it must be confessed, not so 
agreeable in conversation as Maurice Morton. She, to bring matters to a 
test, asks Morton's advice, and he breaks her heart by advising her to 
marry M. Walrey. She takes his 
home by her husband to his place in the country, where she lives in the 


advice, however, marries, is carried 


midst of blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, forges, manufactories, and so on, 
taking no interest, however, in her new life, and dreaming frequently of 
Morton and avery different home. Here appears a new character, Pierre 
Li¢ven, alias ** Rolling Stone,” or ** The American,” 
workman of M. Walrey’s, who has socialistic proclivities, and is, not un- 
naturally for one of his turn of thought, in love with his master’s wife, 
The current of events takes Mme. Walrey back to Paris, where she again 


a good-for-nothing 


sees Maurice Morton, whose passion becomes, now that she is fairly 
She still loves 
Un- 
moment of leave-taking they are surprised by M. 
After this comes the murder of M. 


married to another man, much more ardent than before. 
and, afraid of her own weakness, insists on his leaving her. 
th 


who earries off his wife. 


him, 
fortunately, at 
Walrey. 
Walrey by Pierre Liven, and the remorse of the widow ; remorse for 
what, it is rather difficult for the author to explain, for she had never 


done anvthing wicked. However, the book being called ‘ Remorse,’ 


‘Remorse: A Novel. From the French of Th, Bentzon.’ New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1878. 








"The 


there must be something In it to justify the tithe She therefore devotes 


hers to perpetual widowhood, while Morton writes a ‘* pessimist ro- 


mance,” in the style of ‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne, that keen analyzer of 
ibtle and mysterious causes.” This psychological study, the author 
observes, was ‘‘the very evident result of the keenest observation of 


mental agony in all its phas s.”’ People said of it. ** How deeply he 


feels!” ‘* Ile has written with his tears, with the blood from his veins.’ 
And so it was ; Morton ‘had pitilessly utilized his own impressions and 
those of others. It was his right as an artist.” * Remorse * cannot. on 


called a 


contain some nice descriptions of character, 


the whole, be very strong book, though the opening chapters 
The author attempts more 
than she can carry out, and, after introducing Pierre Liéven and mur- 


dering M. Walrey, she rather staggers under her accumulated burdens, 
In ‘A Paper City’ Mr. Locke has undertaken to draw a picture of the 
downfall of Western * 


paper) by the manipulations of a set of 


rise and those cities” which are built up (on 


clever speculators and 
swindlers, aided by the sanguine credulity natural to the inhabitants 
of a new country rapidly filling up by emigration. The story reads like 
a true one, and if New Canton is not the name of the town whose history 
is given, it may be taken as the type of such towns. It was ‘‘ developed ” 
by means of a land company, a savings-bank, and a subsidized press, and 
when it had reached the height of its prosperity, it was suddenly reduced 
to its original condition by the flight of the trusted financial genius of 
the place with all the available assets of the bank and land company. 
Of course the authors (it appears from the preface that Mr. Locke has 
been assisted in his work by *‘Shirley Dare”) have thrown in a love story, 
in fact the the 
centres in the adventures of New Canton itself. In the financiering of 


two or three love stories, but main interest of whole 
Mr. Burt one cannot help being reminded of the financial expedients 
resorted to by the leading citizens of ‘*Confedrit Cross Roads,” where 
Mr. Nasby is postmaster, and some of the extracts from the local news- 
papers, showing the probable future of New Canton, are very amusing. 
Humor 


strange 


is much more in Mr. Locke’s line than love; of this he makes 
The 


heroine is engaged to be married to the hero, but is forced by her parents 


stuff, that still has an unpleasantly real Western flavor. 


into a union with a man she detests. Her husband, who proves to be 


a drunken villain, maltreats and beats her. He is himself finally beaten 
within an inch of his life by the hero, and shortly afterwards commits a 
robbery and disappears. Ilis flight is immediately followed by a suit for 
divorce, in which the attorney who appears for the plaintiff is no other 
than the hero, and the author adds: ‘It is unnecessary to occupy paper 
in saying that, within an hour after the decree was obtained, Mary Lewis 
and James Gardiner were united in the bonds of holy matrimony.” 

We do 


evidence we 


Westeott ” is, but from internal 


infer that this is her first novel, and we sincerely trust 


not know who ‘** Blanche 


that she will not attempt another. We do not say this because 
of any immorality in ‘Jean,’ because it is essentially a pure and 
blameless work—the worst thing that the heroine does in it is to 


break the rules: of a school relating to bounds on one occasion, and 


of this she repents. Jean Hogarth is the daughter of a physician, left 
at his death without means of support, and is taken home and made 
a wretched drudge by a close-fisted uncle and cousin. She finally es- 
No one 


ean find fault with this plot in itself, though it is not new; but the jaded 


|! enough. 


capes, and marries happily in the end. This is all wel 
novel-reader requires something more, something in the way of descrip- 
As to the last, it 


uses occasionally original English, permitting herseif such 


tion, or character, or original style. must be said that 
the 


phrases as 


author 
‘**to suspicion,” ‘‘an ambidexter” (applied to a young wo- 
man’s management of hairpins), and ‘‘bump of inhabitiveness.” But in 
description she is weak, as may be inferred from this account of ‘* W. C. 
M. Moultrie,” 


took the greatest 


a gentleman who ‘writes forthe Eastern periodicals”: ‘* I 
pleasure in comparing him with all the other men I 


knew, and what a Saul he was above them all, with his noble head, his 


musical voice, the perfect culture of his manner, the intelligent beauty 
of his face, and oh, gracious ! 


what was the use of thinking of him in 


parallel with anybody else ?” The description of the squalid and mise- 


We should 
to diminish the general public respect for 


rable life in her uncle’s family is the best thing in the book. 


fear the tendency of ‘Jean’ 


girls, who as a class it is important should not be made contemptible or 


ridiculous. Indeed, we are firmly of the opinion that all descriptions of 


‘A Paper City By D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby).’ Bostor Lee & Shepard 


Jean; or, Clouds with a Silver Lining 
Lippincott & Co. 187% 


Blanche Westcott.’ Phila- 


A Story. By 


N ation. 
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cirls in novels ought to 


be by men, if we would not have many of the 
most beautiful illusions of life destroyed 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Letters to Imlay, with prefatory memoir by 


C, Kegan Paul. (London: C Kegan Paul & Co.; Boston : Roberts Bros. 
1879.)—The romantic career of Mary Wollstonecraft found its place as an 
episode in Mr. Paul’s previous ‘ Life and Letters of Godwin,’ te which 
this volume is in some sort an appendix, but no impartial narrative or 
adequate defence of her life has vet been written. Bred in a vulgar home, 
under the care of a dissolnte father, and in her earlier years brought into 
intimate associations with two like families, she had gained her experiences 
of married life in the worst school ; of an independent spirit and ex- 
tremely sensitive temperament, she revolted against the social conven- 
tions that resulted in such homes, and so it happened that when, afte: 
supporting herself by teaching for some years, she began her literary life, 
she published a work which by the vigor and plainness of its speech upon 
marriage and other social relations brought upon herself violent condem- 
She was 
called an atheist and a libertine, and probably most of those who know 


nation not unmixed with whispers of scandal in her private life. 


her only by name in our day associate with her some ill-defined moral 
obliquity. Mr. Paul has attempted to clear her reputation by showing 
the humanity of her motives and the purity of her affections, and has re- 
printed her letters to Imlay as a faithful and the best illustration of her 
character. They are letters of a purely private and domestic nature, and 
should never have seen the light : but, although we see no reason why 
they should be recalled to public notice now, it would be unfair, perhaps, 
to find fault with Mr. Paul’s republication, since her own husband, God- 
win, first issued them. The story they tell is a sad one ; they disclose pri- 
vate sorrow so intense and piercing, tragedy so nakedly real, that one 
reads them only with pain and cannot escape a feeling of intrusion. It 
the time of the Revolu- 
tion Mary Wollstonecraft went to Paris, where she formed acquaintances 


is not necessary here to go into any detail. At 


in the party of the Gironde ; there she met an American, Captain Gilbert 
Imlay, who had served in our Revoluiion, and had hecome a commissioner 
for laying out land in the back settlements, of which he wrote a topogra- 
He was in France for 
the sake of money-getting, and his devotion to that pursuit is a frequent 
subject for reproach in these letters. 


phical account afterwards published in Dublin 


After a brief acquaintance she _ be- 
came his wife, Mr. Paul says, resting his assertion upon a business docu- 
ment of Imlay’s in which she is so called. No marriage ceremony was 
performed, nor is there any reason to suppose thet any was desired, 
although many honorable motives have been assigned for the omission. 
Mr. Paul cites the most important obstacle to legal marriage in the fact 
that she was an Englishwoman, and quotes very appositely the situation 
in ‘Corinne,’ where Lord Nelvil, speaking of Madame d’Arbigny, says : 
“Je laurais épousfe, comme elle le voulait, s’il ne se fit pas recontre 
dans ce moment les plus grands obstacles & ce qu’un Anglais pit se marier 
en France, en déclarant, comme il le fallait, son nom a Vofficier civil.” 
Whatever the reasons may have been, no legal tie was formed, and after 
a succession of separations, after she had borne the daughter whose fate 
is so familiar, and after, in a last effort to retain him, she had gone upon 
an arduous journey to Norway and Sweden to look after some of his busi- 
ness affairs, she found him faithless and unworthy, and in despair at- 
tempted to commit suicide by plunging into the Thames, whence she was 
rescued insensible by passing boatmen—an incident so similar to one in 
‘Daniel Deronda’ that Mr. Paul thinks the novelist drew from history. 
This is the story which these letters light up and darken with their 
outpouring of sentiment, affection, reproach, hope deferred, longing, and 
crief, until finally the disenchantment came. Yet she does not seem to 
have been deceived in Imlay’s nature from the start ; more than one pas- 
sage might be quoted fuli of keen sarcasm and biting jest which show 
She certainly loved him 
with a pure affection, and appears to have hoped for his reformation—to 


that she knew he was the creature of his senses. 


have believed that her own noble nature and the force of natural affe: 
tion for their child would bind him finally to a quiet and humble hom« 
Towards the last she writes: ‘‘I still thought that I and virtue would a 
last prevail.” Sue was mistaken in her hope ; the result was inevitable 
from the beginning. 
qualities than love and fidelity ; one is surprised at the energy of her 


Throughout all, however, she developed much rarer 


mind, the dignity of her demeanor, her courage, resolution, and self-re- 
She concludes her last letter to Imlay thus: ‘* I part with you in 
Less than two years after she died in giving birth to her daugh- 


liance. 
peace.” 


ter Mary, whcm Shelley wooed and won over her mother’s grave in old 


St. Pancras churchyard. 
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Sanitary Examinations of Water, Air, and Food. By C. B. Fox, 
M.D. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1878.)—Although the scien- 
tifie chemist or sanitarian would fail to find in this book a full treatment of 
the interesting and important subjects suggested by the title, vet enough 
may be got to repay amply a careful reading of the book. In the « hapter 
on water, for instance, the method of examination used most commonly 
in the German laboratories is not even mentioned, and the omission is 
an important one ; for without that, and especially by ignoring also the 
German principle of interpreting results of chemical examinations, the 
reader might be led to suppose that water-analysis is already more a 
branch of exact science than it really is, whereas the indications given by 
it, in the vast majority of cases, are yet very unsatisfactory, and the whole 
subject may still be said to have its future. Pettenkofer’s process for 
estimating the carbonic acid in the air, although preferred to all others 
in most parts of the Continent of Europe, in the United States, and even 
by some of the first observers in England, is so imperfectly given that 
one must search elsewhere for such a description as would enable him to 
use it. Throughout the work, and particularly in those parts devoted to 
the consideration of air and food, the general reader may learn much 
that would be of interest and permanent value. The health-officer, 
newly appointed and without special experience in sanitary investiga- 
tions, can scarcely afford to be without the book ; although he can hardly 
fail to observe that a single standard of estimating impurities, one sys- 
tem of weights and measures, a uniform chemical nomenclature, now and 
then a clearer and more compact arrangement of the subject-matter, and 
not seldom a less loose description of analytical methods, would add 
greatly to its value and be more consistent with the genera] character of 
a book intended for scientific readers. 
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Fine reo 


THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, 

t ie twelfth year of the existence of our American Water-Color Society 

opened, with every evidence of vitality, with the exhibition begun last 
Monday. There are 595 numbers, including oftentimes several sheets to 
a number, as in the black-and-white exhibit, which is of singular beauty 
this year. The particular accent of the present exhibition is conferred 
by a class of workers who have been experimenting with simple clouds of 
color floated on wet paper. By soaking the heaviest Whatman paper 
with clean water, and applying transparent color to the drenched sur- 
face—soaking up portions for high-lights with an almost dry brush— 
graded tints may be obtained of all the delicacy of an ether. The diffi- 
culty is in the behavior of the blots, which will not confine them- 
selves to an outline, but go stealing about in unexpected places, 
and dry up unmanageably while the artist is attending to something 
else. If the effects obtained by this luscious method were recon- 
cilable with academic draughtsmanship, one could see a future for 
water-color art which might destroy the prestige of every vehicle of 
painting besides. The limpid splendor of stained glass, the most solid 
and satisfying impasto of oil, the diaphanous shadowiness of bitumen, 
besides the damask gloss of printer’s ink and the crushed-velvet look of 


charcoal, are all compassable in ‘sheets treated by this medium, which 


Waterton (C, », W anderings in South Amerie a. SER 








suggests unimagined riches for the craft of aquarelle. Up to the present, 
however, the colors sprawl] as they like in the hands of the practitioners, 
and the latter are obliged to come before the public with some very loose 
thinking. Every method put in practice by our present exhibitors has 
been displayed before, but with the corrective of a little sanity. Fortuny 
and Villegas have applied the wet-paper trick to backgrounds, draperies, 
and even the modelling of flesh, and Galofre with great skill to clouds 
and foliage ; but each of these experts has conciliated the public in mak- 
ing the expressive part of the picture intelligible by means of accurate 
drawing. It seems that it is necessary that the mania of ** Fortunism”™ 
should get over to Munich, and there, with infinite refraction and 
befogging from German brain to brain, work out its emancipated path- 
way to the transcendental, in order to effect its present deliverance 
in the pure Unconditioned. 
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Mr. Currier, who gave us a striking portrait in the Franz Hals 
style last winter im the Art Association, is the arch-priest of this 
harmony of the future. Mr. Brennan abets him, with less out-doot 
escape and a more stifling environment of Fortuny brie-d-brac. Mr 
Blum, Mr. Muhrmann, and, in a less jerky style, Mr. Chase, swell th: 
ranks of painting unencumbered with drawing ; the result is a strong 
distinctive character to the present exhibition, most confusing to tJ 
public, and somewhat dangerous to old academic reputations. The 
are few of the members of the Society proper whose works do not suffer 
and fall into flatness beside the innovators, even though the latter do not 
sueceed in putting themselves in the — Mr. Muhrmann. however, is 
a member, and his incendiary views are the affair of the body whieh in 
cludes him. We find ourselves, on a om view, quite unable to be sean- 
dalized by the pictures in this method to the degree we perhaps should 
be. Mr. Currier, with his ** Pines” and ** Roek Seene ”’ and ** Willows 
and Water ” and ‘*‘ Beech-wood Interior” and ‘*Sunset” and ** Tre 
seems to us not to sueceed but to point toa success. The painter, once 
lowed to dictate the spectator’s point of view and mood of mind, must b 
lowed to have indicated some poetic effects too precious to be thrown away ; 
he can suggest with his methods the ghostly gray of beech-trunks in a 
sylvan twilight, or the sweeping shiver of water-willows blotting together 
their thick plumage. What we do complain of is that the artist does not 
seem always faithful to his own inspiration ; we are ready to allow in a 
fly-away sunset effect, like his 390, that cloud-drawing, even the most 
summary, should be subordinated to the dazzle of splendor sought for 
but what is his excuse for dragging Prussian blue, totally unwarme: 
over his upper right corner, and pure pipe-clay white into his lower left 
These are the false notes which Turner allows himself in his skies. dis 
tressing the faithful ; and they are never suggested by nature, even | 
our moods of inattention and self-preoecupation. 

Other artists, with no desire to posture as maniacs, seem to have 
wrung all the sweetness out of the soaked-paper method, Mr. Colman's 
‘*Dutch Boats on the Maas” (302) seems to us the most lucid and lovely 
of all the water-colors he has painted, and it shows a compre- 
hension of every manipulation of floated tint. Mr. Chase’s sketch 
(181) of figures near a balustrade has all the quick glance and 
pearl-shimmer of the Fortuny sketch (252), and it is mor compre- 
hensible. Mr. Homer has a number of dergertes this year; he applies 
his frank, direct way of transcribing the immediate impression of 
nature to a set of themes that used to be generally embroidered on 
satin—Bo-peep and her sheep, Perrette and her cruche; with him 
‘impression ” painting takes a fine air of concision and austerity ; the 
detail he brushes away seems as if it would be an impertinence. The 
finest figure-picture exhibited beyond doubt, Mr, Eakins’s ** Quiet 
Moment”; it has the academic accuracy and the impressionist’s bath of 
light and aerial mystery. Mr. Fredericks shows a scene in ‘* Rouen” that 
every one takes for a Prout, and which is fully as good as any Prout. 
Mr. Quartley, who is the man of the year, having made one of those de 
cided and inexplicable leaps into public favor that are not always th 
sult of bad work, exhibits a few sketches in harmony with his usual |u- 
minous, positive, and satisfying style. Mr. Sartain is simple and strong 
in a lonely and creepy-looking ** Rue des Assassins, Algiers,” (14) and an 
African coffee-house (112). Mr. Beckwith, a new exhibitor, shows som: 
decorative heads of unusual elegance. Mr. La Farge ranges from an 
exquisitely-caressed ee Japanese Inro” (111) toa large and noble chureh 
cartoon ; but this artist cannot be dismissed with an epithet, and we “shall 
return to him. 

The black-and-white exhibition is a study in itself. One interest- 
ing sheet is a large académie, or nature-study, in the manner of Hol- 
bein, which the Art League of this « ty sent over to Munich to buy. 
The artist is one G. Takobides, and the tour de force terrific. In wood 
engraving we find work superior to any European w rk we know, when 
the representation is of rich broken effects of light, without suavity of 
form : when it is a question of graduated tints on flesh, the manipula- 
tion, as in the engraving Leonardo’s Gioconda, must be admitted to 
vield to that of Pannemaker fi/s. Messrs Harpers’ exhibit (with engrav- 
ers’ names not catalogued) includes the fine ‘‘ Birds and Plumage,” after 
Mr. Gibson. That of Messrs. Scribner comprises the best copying of a 
charcoal drawing in minute scale on wood we ever saw or heard of ; it is 
Mr. King’s ‘* Home of John Howard Payne,” after Mr, Hopkinson Smith. 
Mr. Marsh has produced this year, we think, his masterpiece in engrav- 
ing, a Haviland biberon-shaped bit of faience, with its painting of a cock 
by Couturier, and its contents of loosely-arranged plants. Etchings are 
contributed by Henry Farrer, Swain Gifford, J. D. Smillie, and others. 
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UNION BANK OF 
for Traveller 


STREET, NEW YORK, 








CREDIT or CIRCULAR NOTES on the 
LONDON, 


t the world 


CDPiird, 





Issue 


abie 


s in all parts « 


yyrtets 1MT7. MER 


37 WILLIAM STREET, NEw Yc 


RK, 





DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER. 
CIAL PAPER 
= UNARD LINE ror 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 


Sailing from New York every Wednesday. From Boston once a 
week, 
RATES OF PASSAGE: 


CABIN—@80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodatioa 
Return tickets on favorable terms 
STEERAGE—$26 currency. For freight or passage apply te 
C. G. FRANCKLYN, 
Bowling Green, New York. 
N/ ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
d STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday from 
Bremen Pier, toot of Third Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 
, $100; Second Cabin, $60 gold. 


cight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


i Bowling Greea 


First Cat Steerage, $30 curreacy. 


For Fr 


CHOCOLAT DeEVINcK, 


75 Rue St. Honore, Paris. 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 


Vanilla, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, and Pere 
Used in the principal Hotels of New York, and 
for sale by leading Grocers and 
Confectioners 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 62 PINE STREET, 


J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent, 


Sweet, 
Cocoas 


LENTILHON J 


Pratt s Astral Oul. 


PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Especially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp 





CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


Box 30<0. New Yorn 


Fragrant Vanity Fair. 


A NEW CIGARETTE, 


Gotten up in honor of the Paris Award. Each Ci 
of the Paris Medal and brand, Parisian stvle. Our Tobacco and 
Cigarettes are better than ever, and unsurpassed for Purity, Dell- 
cacy, and Excellence. Special size Cigarettes, with an ’AME, 
MONOGRAM, CREST, or DESIGN, to order, at 4s for 500 
Samples on receipt of post age stamp. Samples of our Aethmatic 
and Catarrh Cigarettes, each, 25 cents by mail. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y 
Peerless Tobacco Works. 





arette bears cut 


























